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Editorials 


Advice from Members 


Who are the members in terms of academic background 
and interests? What do members want? In an effort to find 
out, we enclosed a questionnaire with the bills we sent in 
February to 700 members: 252 replied and, of these, 56 took 
the trouble to write their criticisms and suggestions. Our 
questionnaire was a crude one; we shall never be able to 
present “statistically significant” findings. Nevertheless, the 
responses provide rich food for editorial reflection on who we 
are and on what we should strive to achieve. 

Let us leave the tabulations for a later issue. Here we 
present what your criticisms and suggestions mean to us. For 
the many individual suggestions, we can only express our 
appreciation. Your response speaks well for the vitality of our 
Society. Here we shall report on some of the common themes 
in that response. 

First, the general reactions: 

From, respectively, a social worker, a sociologist, and an 
anthropologist: “It is all stimulating, helpful, informative— 
and invaluable for perspective. I read, enjoy, and ponder over 
nearly every single article!” ... “Human Organization is 
the only journal that I read through.” . . . “The journal 
certainly has been valuable in my work as have the meetings.” 

From, respectively, a psychologist and an economist: “Your 
journal lags behind a good many others in my ‘must read’ 
category.” ... “Your articles have a sleep inducing, not a 
thought stimulating, effect.” (And yet he paid his dues. Does 


\ 


he suffer from insomnia?) 


To Be or Not To Be—Industrial 


What would you have us do? The following three critics 
(all anthropologists) present a type of criticism that may be 
widely fel: : 


It seems to me that the publication of the Society, 
beginning as one mainly of interest to anthropologists, 
has become something quite different, with an appeal to 
few anthropologists, even those of us having a primary 
interest in the application of anthropological concepts and 
techniques and theoretical constructs. If anthropologists 
have anything distinctive to offer in the solution of the 
kind of problems dealt with in Human Organization it 
derives from their cross-cultural training and orientation. 
If the problems are problems in American society, 
whether in health, community organization, or industry, 
the sociologist, the psychologist, or the personnel director 
has more to contribute than the anthropologist, even 
though the latter may be skeptical of their limited 
orientation. And it appears to me that this has been the 
trend since Applied Anthropology became Human 
Organization. ... 


... during the past few years, I have found Human 
Organization to be steadily decreasing in usefulness and 
interest to me. From my point of view, the articles have 
been too heavily selected in favor of industrial relations 
and small group dynamics type studies while my own 
major interests have been neglected. Specific case material 
re cross-cultural applied anthropology is urgently 
needed. ... 


. .. I hope the new sponsorship of the SAA does not 
indicate that problems of industrial relations will receive 
a disproportionate share of attention. 


On the other hand, a preliminary scanning of the returns 
shows that industry is one of the strong fields of member 
interest, that some would have us print more articles on 
industry. One member has even urged us to put “industrial” 
in the title of the journal and to concentrate on people in 
industry. He argues that this would enable us to expand the 
membership. Perhaps a drive in this direction would bring 
us in more members than we would lose. However, quite 
apart from our obligation to the principles of the Society, we 
are not in sympathy with such a course of action. 

Were we to concentrate upon industry, we would lose the 
perspective that is the heart of our contribution. We aim to 
seck uniformities in human relations. We cannot even under- 
stand U.S. industry or our own society unless we see them in 
cross-cultural terms. In a world of rapid cultural and 
economic change, there is greater need than ever for the 
applied anthropologist who can bring to bear his comparative 
knowledge of culture and social structure in rural develop- 
ment and in the industrialization process. 

When we speak of cross-cultural studies, let us not forget 
industry. Industry is developing so rapidly around the world 
that, if we do not take it into account, we will be “rural 
anthropologists” in fact, if not by title. Joseph Kahl, of our 
editorial board, puts the issue this way: 


. . « Many anthropologists are active, examining the 
acculturation process which slowly absorbs previously 
localized peasant communities. But they have concen- 
trated on two questions: the break-down of the old, 
integrated cultures, and the resistances to change that 
arise out of traditional ways of doing things (see for 
instance the summary volume edited by Margaret 
Mead, Cultural Patterns and Technological Change, 
UNESCO, 1953). One senses that most anthropologists 
are more interested in the old cultures than the new 
ones, and that although many in “applied anthropology” 
help spread certain technological innovations in produc- 

_ tion and sanitation, they neither wish to promote nor to 
study the new cultural integration that arises out of 
industrialization. Consequently, their reports tell of the 
beginnings of change but not of its ultimate consequences, 
of the declining villages but not of the emerging cities. 
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Cultural Change in a Costa Rican Village 


M, Alers-Montalvo* 


Introduction 


For the past seven years a “Community Development 
Program” has been in progress in the Turrialba Canton of 
Costa Rica under the auspices of the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences (IAIAS), in cooperation with the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Michigan 
State University.! After several preliminary bench-mark type 
studies, “action” was initiated through groups of rural teach- 
ers, especially trained for the purpose, and [AJAS agricultural 
extension students. 

The study reported in this paper grew out of an attempt 
by IAIAS to evaluate the consequences which the Program 
has had in a group of villages of the Canton. The task of the 
writer was to investigate and analyze cultural change in one 
specific village. For purposes of this study, culture was 
defined as the standardized ways that a group has of perceiv- 
ing objects or situations, of thinking and feeling about them, 
and of acting in relation to them. Objects, such as a variety 
of corn, or a conception of a deity would be of importance in 
so far as they serve as focal points for clusters of customs, for 
segments of the total culture. By process of cultural change 
was meant the dynamics of all interrelated variables which 
work to change standardized ways of perception, of feeling, 
or of action. To facilitate the analysis of processes, specific 
farming practices were selected as anchorage points since 
attempts had been made to change these practices. This paper 
is a resume of one aspect of the field work which was carried 
out in the village of San Juan Norte (pop. 340). 

San Juan Norte is located at an elevation of 4000 feet 
above sea level. It is a heavy rainfall area (annual precipita- 
tion totals about 110 inches) and has a mean annual tempera- 
ture of about 70 degrees. Turrialba City (pop. 6000) is its 
nearest trade center, being an hour away by foot. The ar- 
rangement of houses in the village follows no distinct pattern; 
there are houses close to the main dirt roads—although very 
often separated from each other—and houses scattered away 
from the road. During the time of the study, sixty families 
were living in the village. They were descended mainly from 
two extended families that had migrated to the village about 


eighty years ago. 


* Dr. Alers-Montalvo is Acting Head, Department of Economics 
and Rural Life, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

1. For a report on the research work see: Charles P. Loomis, e¢ al., 


Turrialba, Social Systems and the Introduction of Change, Glencoe, 
Ill., Free Press, 1953. 


Most of the villagers are small-property owners. Over 
fifty per cent of the farms range from less than one to nine 
acres in size. Very few families are landless. Coffee and sugar 
cane are the main crops. Close kinship ties and near-universal 
property ownership have contributed to make of the village 
an almost “classless” society. Factions are also absent. 


The Study 


Initially, 47 male heads of family and 45 housewives were 
interviewed. I'wo general schedules were used to gain know! 
edge of changes that had occurred in selected practices in 
agriculture, health, and nutrition, and to determine the re- 
cency of the changes and the sources which accounted for 
them. In addition, one was able to ascertain recent attempts 
at change which had failed, and the sources of these attempts. 
Two practices in agriculture, which had been successfully 
introduced, were selected for intensive study: the universal 
use of insecticide by all villagers, and the universal adoption 
of a new variety of sugar cane by all village cultivators of 
the product. The intensive cultivation of home vegetable 
gardens for family consumption, a practice which agents had 
unsuccessfully attempted to introduce, was also selected for 
intensive study. 

Three schedules, one on each practice, guided intensive 
interviews which were then conducted on random samples 
from the local population. The universe for the practice of 
using the insecticide was the 47 male heads of family who 
had been interviewed previously. For the practice of cultivat- 
ing vegetable gardens, the universe was the 35 (out of 47) 
male heads of family who had acknowledged having heard, 
within the last two years, about the importance of cultivating 
vegetable gardens. For the cultivation of the new variety of 
sugar cane, the universe was the 27 male heads of family who 
were sugar cane cultivators at the time. The samples wert 
stratified by area of residence. In the final form, 13 persons 
were intensively interviewed on chlordane; 12 were inter 
viewed on vegetable gardens; and 8 were interviewed on 
POJ sugar cane. Each sample comprised about one-third of 
the total. 

The following orientation guided the collection and 
analysis of the data gathered. The process involved in accept: 


2. These schedules were designed to be used also, at a later date, 
on a random sample of rural families from the Turrialba area. Dr. 
Olen E. Leonard, of Michigan State College, Messrs. Charles H. 
Proctor, Antonio M. Arce and other staff members of IAIAS helped 
in the design. 
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ing or rejecting a practice can be broken down, for analytical 
purposes, into three general areas: the “what,” the “how,” 
and the “why.” The “what” refers to any of three segments 
of a practice: the unmodified practice as it existed before the 
new one appeared, the new one as it was presented by the 
change agent, and the resulting practice. Presumably, the 
latter would have elements of the “old” and of the ‘“‘new.’’4 
The “how” refers to the dynamics of the attempt at change, 
ie., to the methods used in effecting the change. The “why” 
attempts to explain the need for the change. In the present 
study a similar set of hypotheses was posed to account for the 
acceptance, or rejection, of each of the three practices. Two 
assumptions were made: 

1) A practice is a complex of habits; some of these habits 
may touch areas of the culture other than that with which the 
practice is mainly associated, i.e., a practice dealing with 
nutrition may also be related to factors such as a knowledge 
of the worth of vitamins, proteins, minerals, etc., which in 
turn may be related to prevailing health practices. 

2) A social system has a certain degree of equilibrium 
which may be disturbed by the introduction of a new practice, 
ie, 2 departure from a routine way of doing things may 
disturb the equilibrium that is assumed to exist. 

Having disposed of these background considerations, we 
may now turn to a discussion of the acceptance or rejection of 
each of the three practices under study: the use of chlordane, 
the cultivation of home vegetable gardens, and the cultivation 
of POJ sugar cane. 


I. Chlordane: A “Success” in a Deliberate Attempt 
at Change 


Ants (Genus 4tia) have long constituted a serious agri- 
cultural problem for the village. In 1951, extension students 
from the [AIAS, among others, introduced chlordane, an 
insecticide, into the village to combat the pests. 

The following hypotheses were tested: 

Chlordane was accepted because (or, its acceptance was 
conditioned by the fact that): 


1) Villagers felt the need for an effective formicide. 

(Needs were assumed to exist if there was “conscious dis- 
satisfaction” with a given situation.) Every person in the 
sample of 13 was combatting ants before the advent of 
chlordane. Eight of 13 declared that ants still constituted an 
unsolved problem in the village; 10 believed that the situation 
had been more pressing prior to the introduction of chlordane. 
(At a meeting held with the local county agent, during the 
time that the investigator lived in the village, 2 villagers 
asked the agent if anything more effective than chlordane 
was available. Later, 3 villagers had taken up the new 
formicide, which had been recommended by the extension 
agent. ) 





3. Cf. Melville Herskovits “Processes of Cultural Change,” in 
Ralph Linton, Science of Man in the World Crisis, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 


4 Cf. Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1945. 


2) The use of chlordane was compatible with village 
culture. 


(An item is compatible with a culture when its function is 
understood by the group which possesses that culture, and 
when its introduction does not run counter to other standard- 
ized group norms of behavior.) All in the sample had been 
combatting ants for as long as they could remember, using 
other types of formicides. Therefore, the use of chlordane did 
not necessitate any marked shift or deviation in the village 
custom. There was, for all practical purposes, a mere sub- 
stitution of items, one formicide for another. Change did, of 
course, occur but the basic pattern of habits associated with 
the combatting of ants changed little. 


3) Objective proof of the effectiveness of chlordane was 
furnished. 

Eight of the sample of 13 claimed to have been influenced 
in their decision by the demonstrations, which they heard 
about or saw performed by the IAIAS extension students, on 
the effectiveness of chlordane. Six had actually attended the 
demonstrations. The remaining 5 heard about chlordane from 
other sources. They were not influenced by a direct demon- 
stration; they were simply told that chlordane was more 
effective, tried it, and were convinced. 


4) Villagers had a positive image of the agents of change 
and/or the agencies connected with them. (It was assumed 
that the agency of change was IAIAS.) 


‘The assumption that there was only one change agent was 
discarded. There were actually three “change agencies:” the 
IAIAS extension students, the village police agent, and in- 
dividual farmers. The image which villagers had of the 
extension students was positive.» Five of the 8 who were 
influenced by them spoke highly of their comportamiento 
(behavior) in the village. The police agent is, in his own 
right, a very popular figure in the village. No systematic infor- 
mation was collected on the individual farmers (three in 
number) who had also served as change agents. 


5) The change agents worked through the local leadership 
Structure. 

In their field work, the extension students were deliberately 
in close touch with local leaders, who were known from a 
previous sociological survey of the village. Through them the 
students assembled groups of villagers for the demonstrations. 
The demonstration meetings took place in the home of one 
strong village leader and on the farm of another important 
village leader. As for the other sources of information on 
chlordane, the police agent is a leader in the community; the 
three farmers mentioned as “sources” are not members of the 
local leadership structure. One is a wealthy absentee farmer; 
another possesses a very small farm in an adjoining village; 
and the third owns a small farm in the village. 


6) The change agents worked through the local prestige 
Structure. 


In San Juan Norte it is difficult to make a clearcut dis- 


5. In the present case, as contrasted to the next, positive “image” 
was made almost synonymous to “high regard,” without any 
systematic investigation of other aspects of it. 
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tinction between being a leader and having high prestige. As 
a rule, the two characteristics go together.© The extension 
students, by working through the leaders, were simultaneously 
working through the prestige structure of the village. How- 
ever, the importance of prestige in the dissemination of the 
practice is open to doubt. Of the sample of 13, only 3 men- 
tioned two villagers of high prestige as the first to use 
chlordane in the village, and none claimed to have gotten the 
idea for chlordane from them. The remaining 10 said that 
“we all tried it at the same time.” 

Analysis of the data that were collected confirmed all the 
hypotheses. 


II. Home Vegetable Gardens: A “Failure” in a 
Deliberate Attempt at Change 


The introduction of intensified cultivation of vegetables 
for home consumption was attempted mainly by the local 
rural teacher although other change agents did aid him in this 
task. Presumably, the resultant vegetables would aid in cor- 
recting vitamin deficiencies in the local diet. 

The following hypotheses were posed : 

The intensive cultivation of home vegetable gardens was 
not successful because (or, its rejection was conditioned by 
the fact that): 


1) Villagers felt no need for intensifying the cultivation 
of home vegetable gardens. 

This hypothesis was confirmed, with some qualifications. 
For purpose of analysis, a need for cultivating vegetables was 
assumed to exist if dissatisfaction was found with the pre- 
vailing vegetable consumption habits. In the first set of inter- 
views, information was obtained from 40 housewives and 
from 35 male heads of family on the “problems” or dissatis- 
factions they had with their diet. Seventy per cent of the 
housewives felt no dissatisfaction with their diet; only one of 
them mentioned “scarcity” of vegetables as a problem. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the male heads af family expressed 
no dissatisfaction with their diet, and no one expressed any 
concern for increasing the consumption of vegetables. 

The empirical data collected in the twelve intensive inter- 
views do not permit a clear-cut confirmation of this hypothesis. 
However, all the evidence from the interviews and from 
observation seemed to indicate that no need was felt for 
altering vegetable consumption habits, nor, therefore, for in- 
tensifying the cultivation of vegetables. 


2) The intensive cultivation of vegetable gardens was not 
compatible with village culture. 

This hypothesis was also confirmed, with qualifications. 
Vegetable cultivation is, generally speaking, part of village 
culture. Most adult males in the village had planted vege- 
tables sometime in their lives. However, regular, permanent 
cultivation of vegetable gardens is not a local practice. Such 





6. In the previous sociological survey, as well as in the general 
interviews of the present study, questions were asked on visiting 
patterns; presumably those persons who were visited most were 
leaders in their own cliques. Questions designed to point out the 
persons with most prestige in the village were also asked. 
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an innovation is not readily compatible with other aspects of 
local agrarian culture. One must point out that the villagers 
are exceedingly busy throughout the year with commercial 
farming. The only subsistence farming engaged in is the cul- 
tivation of plantains and bananas. Such plants, however, are 
intimately tied to commercial farming, since they serve as 
shade for coffee trees. In addition, such a task does not require 
much extra labor from the farmers. Moreover, the cultivation 
of vegetables, as shall be explained later, is beset with techno- 
logical difficulties. To make them grow regularly would, 
therefore, involve additional effort on the part of villagers, 
This would mean a shifting of time or effort from commercial 
farming to some enterprise for which villagers feel no urgent 
need. Of the sample of 12, no one had a garden; although 7 
had started one during the previous two years, 4 of the 7 
discontinued them for reasons which could be classified as 
dealing with ‘work habits and lack of time.” 

The consumption of vegetables is also, generally speaking, 
part of village culture. Consumption of cabbage and of 
tomatoes was reported by practically everyone in the sample 
of 12. However, frequency of consumption varied consider- 
ably; only 5 of the 12 reported weekly consumption of cab- 
bage, and 4 reported monthly or rare consumption. Cabbage 
appeared to be the most frequently consumed vegetable, with 
tomatoes a not too distant second. The use of lettuce, carrots, 
beets, and radishes was sporadic. Daily consumption of a 
vegetable was not, therefore, a norm in the culture. Nor did 
the value structure consider vegetables as essential foods; 
knowledge of their vitamin or other nutritive content, in the 
few cases where it existed, was very hazy. One may also add 
that vegetables have not assumed anything near the positive 
meaning of the daily tortillas, rice and beans, and aguadulce, 
which seem to be psychologically satisfying. An informant 
who had been away from the village vividly demonstrated 
this fact when he declared that: 

In the mornings they used to give me eggs and meat; 
breakfast was really a meal; yet I would have traded all 
that for the tortillas that I get here at home. I used to 
feel as if I had not eaten... .” 


3) No objective proof as to the feasibility of planting 
gardens was furnished. 

This hypothesis was confirmed. The teacher attempted to 
cultivate a school garden. He made an intensive campaign 
among villagers and managed to enlist their cooperation in 
this task. Apparently, because the soil had been in use for 
long time and was presumably sterile, the garden ended in 
almost total failure. 

Several villagers were influenced by the teacher or some 
other agent and attempted to cultivate home gardens. Yet 
practically all these attempts ended in failure. Seven in the 
sample of 12 unsuccessfully attempted to cultivate vegetable: 
in one form or another. Six of the 7 mentioned factors of # 
technical nature as having obstructed the work in their 
gardens. 





7. Tortillas are baked pancakes made of ground corn; aguadultt 
is a drink of dark brown sugar boiled with water. Cf. Anazcleto 
Apodaca, “Introduction of Hybrid Corn to Spanish American 
Farmers of New Mexico,” in G. W. Spicer (Ed). Human Problem 
in Technological Change, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1952 
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4) Villagers had a negative image of the rural teacher as 
an agent of change in agriculture. 

This hypothesis was confirmed, with qualifications. Its 
importance to the over-all scheme is open to doubt. On the 
whole, villagers had a negative image of the teacher as an 
“expert” in agriculture. However, the available evidence 
does not sanction the unequivocal assertion that this attitude 
carried over to the teacher’s advice on the cultivation of 
vegetable gardens, a practice with which he was identified by 
most villagers.® It is interesting to observe that other change 
agents, such as [ATAS extension personnel—with a decidedly 
positive image—had also given advice on the cultivation and 
consumption of vegetables. 

The following two supplementary hypotheses which would 
throw light on the variables of leadership and prestige were 
also tested : 

5) The change agent (or agents) worked through the local 
leadership structure. (If so, leadership was not a crucial 
variable.) 

This hypothesis was confirmed. The rural teachers con- 
nected with this study had worked in conjunction with the 
program developed at IAIAS. A basic policy of this project 
was to operate through community leaders, and evidence con- 
firms that they complied with such an orientation. [AIAS ex- 
tension students, who aided the teacher, adhered also to the 
same policy. However, the precise method followed in work- 
ing through the leadership structure and the resultant inter- 
relations between leaders and followers were not investigated 
in the present study. 

6) The change agent (or agents) worked through the local 
prestige structure. (If so, prestige was not a crucial variable.) 


This hypothesis was confirmed. As was mentioned in the 
case of chlordane, it is difficult to separate leadership and 
prestige in San Juan Norte. By working through the leader- 
ship structure, the change agents were concurrently working 
through the prestige structure. However, the importance of 
prestige, as a crucial factor, is questionable.? The only villager 
who was cultivating a garden during the time of the study, 
as a result of the efforts of the school teacher, was among 
the most esteemed persons in the village. Yet knowledge that 
he had such a garden was not very common; only 4 in the 
sample of 12 were aware of the fact. Of these 4, 2 had not 
grown a garden in the last two years. No one in the sample 
mentioned this person as a source of influence. 


III, POJ Sugar Cane: A Spontaneous Change in an 
Agricultural Practice 


About twenty-five years ago the Costa Rican Ministry of 
Agriculture took formal steps to disseminate throughout the 
country the variety of sugar cane Proefstation oost Java 


8. On the whole, there was high regard for the teacher. However, 
people expressed unwillingness to follow his advice in agriculture, 
because of his “dearth” of knowledge in that field. 


9. The crucial nature of prestige, in this as in the previous case, 
Was not the particular object of investigation. In this regard, it is 
known that the teacher attempted to work with adults in some cases 
and with children in others. However, no data were collected which 
would throw light on the significance of prestige in the cultivation 
of gardens by children. 


#2878, more commonly known as POT. It was not until 
fifteen years later that POJ appeared in San Juan Norte. 
However, its direct introduction into the village was under- 
taken not by any outside agents, but spontaneously by a 
villager. 1 | 

The following hypotheses were tested: 

POJ sugar cane was accepted because (or, its acceptance 
was conditioned by the fact that): 

1) Villagers felt a need for a new variety of sugar cane. 

Five of the 8 villagers who were interviewed with respect 
to the practice complained about the low productivity of 
criolla, the variety of cane commonly cultivated prior to the 
introduction of POJ; 2 had no complaints but, upon seeing 
its superior productivity, professed realizing the advantages 
of POJ over criolla; the other informant was a young farmer 
who had started cultivating cane within the last two years.!° 

2) POJ sugar cane was compatible with local culture. 

The cultivation of sugar cane had been inaugurated during 
the early history of the village. It had known periods of boom 
and depression, but had never been abandoned; it still con- 
stituted a part of the villager’s way of life in agriculture. 
Four of the 8 informants had been working with sugar cane 
since their “childhood” days; 2 had been introduced to sugar 
cane work in their “young” days, in farms beyond the village; 
the investigator failed to elicit information from the 2 remain- 
ing informants. As with chlordane, this seemed to be a case of 
the substitution of items, POJ sugar cane for criolla. But the 
basic culture complex associated with the old variety of cane 
was not appreciably modified. 

3) Villagers were provided with objective proof of the 
efficiency of the new variety. 

In the soils of San Juan Norte, the increase of production 
was immediately apparent and word of it spread throughout 
the village. Several villagers forthwith availed themselves of 
seed and started new fields on a small scale. The success of 
these trials confirmed, from the villagers’ point of view, the 
efficiency of the new variety. No direct campaign was made 
for the adoption of POJ; villagers saw positive results from 
other farmers and adopted the variety. Seven of the 8 in- 
formants “saw the results” or became aware of the increased 
productivity of POJ. One villager commented: 

Nobody spoke to me about it. I simply saw that it was 
much better than criolla; I became envious and tried it, 
with good results. Envy also produces good results. 


It should be pointed out that it takes about two years for 
the cane to grow to full maturity, a fact which may explain 
the slow diffusion of the item within the village.!! 

4) Prestige was an influential factor in the acceptance of 
the practice. 


10. In the case of chlordane it was a simple matter to prove the 
existence of a need. It is more difficult with POJ since it had been 
introduced ten years prior to the present study. Because of the 
factors of recall and time, there is always the danger that the 


informants might give inaccurate information. 


11. Cf. Bryce Ryan, “A Study in Technological Diffusion,” in 
Rural Sociology, 13 (1948) and Neal Gross, “The Diffusion of 
Hybrid Corn in Two Iowa Communities,” Rural Sociology, 8 
(1943). Also, Charles J. Erasmus, “Agricultural Changes in Haiti,” 
in Human Organization, 11, 4, (1952). 
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This hypothesis was posed in too loose a form to permit a 
clearcut test of its validity. However, the following informa- 
tion may be of interest and shed light on the factor of prestige. 
The first villager to plant POJ was a non-native farmer of 
high prestige. He was frequently visited by many villagers. 
There was no bandwagon rush for the new variety until its 
“worth” was demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of the 
villagers. Some of the most esteemed farmers did not adopt 
the new variety until relatively recent times; on the other 
hand, less highly regarded farmers soon accepted it. Only 
about one-third of the cane growers actually claim to have 
come in contact with the new variety through the original 
source. The remainder cite other neighborhood large-scale 
farmers, or other specific farmers in the village as their source, 
or claim that “it is the custom here.” 

Thus, analysis of the collected data resulted in confirmation 
or partial confirmation of the hypotheses posed. 

From the study in San Juan Norte three factors emerge 
as the crucial variables in the acceptance or rejection of the 
practice: 1) the prevalence of a need, 2) the compatibility 
of the practice with the culture, 3) objective proof of the 
efficiency of the practice. Variables such as the villagers’ 
image of the change agent, leadership, and prestige were found 
to be of lesser consequence. It is recognized that a special set 
of conditions reigns in San Juan Norte. Here practically all 
heads of family in the village are small property owners; 
virtually everyone is related through family ties; there is 
little, if any, social class differentiation; there is an absence 
of factions; and for none of the sponsors of change was there 
a decidedly negative image. In some way, these particularities 
may have been influential in determining the relative im- 
portance of the variables in the process of change. 


Some Implications for Theory and Research 


A proposition governing a specific type of cultural change— 
planned, voluntary change—in a particular type of social 
system may be deduced from the study in San Juan Norte. 
The existence of three basic conditions will insure the ac- 
ceptance of an item by a group: 1) a need for the item must 
be felt by the members; 2) it must be compatible with their 
culture; 3) the people must have proof of its workability or 
effectiveness. This proposition should be qualified. It may be 
of greater validity when it is applied to small social systems 
like San Juan Norte, that is, to a fairly homogeneous group 
with an internal structure which produces minimal negative 
reaction to innovations. It may have little meaning, on the 
other hand, when it is applied to large social systems, particu- 
larly if these systems are highly stratified; in this case each 
stratum would probably have a distinct culture, which would 
have to be considered separately. The proposition may also 
be more useful when the item under analysis is related to 
a “rational” sphere of the culture, e.g., the economic sphere 
in our society. 

The proposition by no means belittles the importance which 
other variables such as the recipients’ image of the change 
agent, leadership, or prestige have for cultural change. In San 
Juan Norte these variables were found to be of lesser sig- 
nificance, but their actual importance was not the subject 


of investigation. There is no doubt, however, that in the cases 
which were cited they acted as accelerators of change. Further 
research should throw light on their importance for particular 
processes of cultural change. 

This model for change brings to the attention of the in- 
vestigator two types of variables: the psychological and the 
cultural. “Needs” focuses primarily on motivation. “Objective 
proof” is also related to psychological variables; individuals 
may perceive the situation differentially and cleave in their 
standards of proof. Cultural compatibility, on the other 
hand, stresses cultural variables. With regard to these factors, 
a brief conceptual clarification may be necessary. 

As was evident in the cases of vegetable gardens and POJ 
sugar cane, needs are hard to demonstrate and the investigator 
runs the risk of postulating them in situations where they 
are absent. In the present study, needs were equated with 
individual “conscious dissatisfaction” with a given situation. 
In the two cases where a new practice was accepted, and in 
which needs were found to be present, actual dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the people—in the first instance, with respect 
to the damage done by ants to their agriculture ; in the second, 
with respect to the low productivity of the old variety of cane. 
In the case of the vegetable gardens there was no conscious 
dissatisfaction with the situation. A constant in the three 
cases, which had a bearing on the situation, was a knowledge, 
whether implicit or explicit, of an alternative mode of doing 
things: using other insecticides, cultivating other varieties of 
sugar cane, planting vegetables. One may conceptualize the 
problem in the following manner: “problematic” situations 
(situations in which conscious dissatisfaction exists) are 
potentially need-producing situations; the ‘‘need” may become 
patent with the presence of alternatives. 

The concept of “cultural compatibility” implicitly assumes 
functional unity in a social system. It is also assumed that an 
introduced item may impinge on areas of the culture other 
than that with which it is primarily associated, a fact which 
may also modify the structure of the society. Thus, health 
practices might impinge on religious organization; birth con- 
trol practices might modify family organization, etc. Cultural 
compatibility is a relative rather than an absolute condition. 
Ideally an item is compatible which, when introduced, finds 
a ready-made pattern of habits “waiting” for it which changes 
little with the actual introduction of the new item; the item 
would produce minimal ‘structural disturbances, if any. The 
introduction of chlordane came closest to approaching this 
condition. Operationally, however, one might say that an item 
is compatible to the extent that its function is understood by 
a group, and its adoption does not run counter to standardized 
ways of “feeling” or “doing.” It will be the group itself, as it 
defines the situation, which determines the fitness of the 
item, !2 


12. This carries the implicit assumption that the group will resist 
in varying degrees that which runs counter to the several divisions 
of its culture. The investigator recognizes that positive action on 
the part of a group, with respect to an item—an index of cultural 
compatibility—may produce future structural changes in that group, 
which would disturb the original unity of the system; the latter 
could be considered an index of cultural incompatibility, if one were 
to follow the ideal definition of compatibility which was postulated 
above. A social system, however, is here conceived of as a dynamic 
entity which changes constantly and adapts itself to new situations. 
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“Objective proof” of effectiveness or workability is by no 
means an absolute concept. Effectiveness implies superiority 
of the new item over the old; workability implies that there 
is a possibility of attaining that which is to be attempted. But 
in both cases there is no absolute scale of “objective proof.” 
One group may demand “rigorous” proof, while another is 
more lenient in its demands. Basically, what one accepts as 
“objective proof” is conditioned by the way one perceives and 
defines the situation. 


These three general variable conditions: need, culture, and 
proof are not independent of one another. A generalization 
assigning priority to any one is at present not possible. Thus 
“objective proof” may create a need; a need might be so 
urgent as to reduce the standards ordinarily required of 
“objective proof; cultural compatibility may make it rela- 
tively easy both to develop needs and “prove objectively” the 
desirability of the item.!3 

It should be emphasized that the present model for change 
stresses psychological and cultural variables—for small, fairly 
homogeneous, social systems. The actual study in San Juan 
Norte stressed not only psychological and cultural variables, 
but also structural ones such as prestige, and leadership or 
power.!4 It might prove fruitful if, in similar investigations 
of cultural change, these three types of variables were ex- 
plicitly recognized and inserted in the research design. 


13. ‘Lwo very similar cases which have occurred in widely 
separated areas of Peru have been brought to the attention of the 
writer: 1) The initial reaction of some native Indian groups to 
being sprayed with DDT was—according to the informant—one of 
horror, denoting extreme mental anguish. But, after having seen 
the effects of DDT on lice and other kinds of pests the Indians 
now welcome and request it. 2) In another area of Peru, where 
apparently no insecticides had ever been used, a pest made its 
appearance. This pest threatened to destroy cotton plantations. 
Agricultural extension agents had no difficulty in convincing farmers 
of the advisability of using insecticides. 


14. Cf. Julio O. Morales, “Community Development Program— 
Program and Objectives,” ‘Turrialba, Costa Rica, The Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 1953. 


It may be useful to clarify further what is meant by the 
different types of variables. The locus of cultural change, as 
the latter was defined in this paper, is the individual, for in 
the last analysis, cultural change must start in and proceed 
through changes in the behavior of individuals. When an 
individual accepts or rejects an item, personal characteristics 
may have been significant for his action. In addition, there 
may have been other important variables. He may have been 
a member of one or more groups where his position or the 
particular characteristics of the group may have influenced 
his action. Moreover, groups are not only structured, they 
also possess a specific culture, which again may have been 
influential in the action. In short, the apparently simple act 
of deciding whether to accept or reject an item is conditioned 
not only by psychological, but also by structural and cultural 
variables.!> An exhaustive analysis of the processes involved 
in accepting or rejecting an item would include, no doubt, an 
almost infinite number of variables, some of which may be 
very difficult to analyze. It may thus be difficult to analyze 
group influences on decision-making when the actual decision 
was carried out many years previous to the analysis of the 
situation, and when no written record was kept of the 
processes involved at that time. In an actual investigation a 
finite number of variables, generally few in number, are 
selected to guide the research and organize the findings. 


In the present study the writer attempted to investigate 
the totality of the process involved in accepting new items, to 
become aware of the different types of variables involved in 
such a process, to report explicitly on as many of them as 
possible, and to clarify them conceptually. It is hoped that 
this paper will provide a basis for comparing results in studies 
of similar processes of cultural change, which may in turn, 
contribute toward the formulation of specific theories of 
cultural change. 


15. The writer acknowledges a debt to Dr. Robert K. Merton. See: 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, IIl., 
Free Press, 1949; Introduction, Chapters II and III. 
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Rate of Speaking as a Group Norm 


George A. Talland* 


Introduction 


This article will focus on rate of speaking as an aspect of 
group procedure, a problem of interest in the light of studies 
of dyadic interviews!» 2 which have analyzed the process by 
which rate of speaking is determined in the course of inter- 
action. 

The impact of social interaction on attitudes and judgments 
has been extensively studied, particularly in the small group 
setting which allows for the employment of experimental 
techniques. In addition to opinions, values, and standards of 
achievement, i.e., the content of group action, group norms 
also develop with regard to procedure. Merei? has shown how 
the conduct of children in their groups is ruled by traditions 
they have evolved in interaction. Just as pressures are brought 
upon the dissenter to bring him into line on some significant 
issue* or norm of output, they may also be exerted to make 
him conform to rules of procedure. If uniformity is not 
necessary for successful group action, deviations from norm 
can be corrected by balancing responses of other group mem- 
bers, the complementary process of role differentiation. 
Neither pressures nor corrective reactions towards the group 
norm need be deliberately exercised, and their operation need 


*Dr. Talland is a research associate at the Harvard Medical 
School and an associate psychologist at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. This article forms part of a larger research, a 
Psychometric Study of Therapy Groups, which he conducted at the 
Maudsley Hospital, Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 
1951-1953, with the help of a grant from the Royal Bethlem Hos- 
pital Research Fund. 


1. F. Goldman-Eisler, “On the Variability of the Speed of Talking 
and its Relation to the Length of Utterance in Conversation,” Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1954, 45, 94-107. 


2. J. D. Matarazzo, G. Saslow, and R. G. Matarazzo, “The Inter- 
action Chronograph as an Instrument for Objective Measurement 
of Interaction Patterns during Interviews,” J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 
347-367. 


3. F. Merei, “Group Leadership and Institutionalization,” Hum. 
Relat., 1941, 2, 23-39. 


4. S. Schachter, “Deviation, Rejection and Communication,” J. 
Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 190-207. 


5. L. Coch and J. R. P. French, Jr., “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change,” Hum. Relat., 1948, 1, 512-532. 


not be consciously apprehended by those who take such action 
or by the others who elicit them. 

The following report is presented as a contribution towards 
the study of group norms on procedure. It is based on research 
on psychotherapy groups which, while limiting the student's 
scope of experimental control, compensate him in other re- 
spects. These are relatively permanent groups which involve 
their members in “real life problems,” and—a consideration 
of particular significance in the present context—they are 
initially about as unstructured as any group that is likely to 
re-convene after its first meeting. Psychotherapy groups have 
no agenda other than to talk 2bout problems of personal 
interest to the members, and, although they meet under the 
direction of a psychotherapist, the patients are expected to 
provide the initiative.6 Apart from arrangements for the 
frequency and duration of meetings, in this instance once a 
week for an hour and a half, there are no rules of procedure. 
Any one of the five to ten group members may open the 
discussion with any topic he chooses, and any one may inter- 
rupt him with a comment or introduce a new topic of his 
own choice. Thus the discussion goes on, to all appearances 
rambling and undirected, and is resumed a week later. 

It is not our object here to argue that this lack of method 
conceals a recognizable psychotherapeutic purpose. Our con- 
cern is with the formal structural aspects of the situation, and 
regarding this it has already been shown’ that the pattern of 
such a meeting does not follow the same trend towards closure 
as Bales® found in laboratory problem-solving groups, but 
that some measure of structuring emerges and does so right 
from the first meetings of the psychotherapy group.? 


6. §S. H. Foulkes, Introduction to Group-Analytic Psychotherapy, 
London, Heinemann, 1948. 


7. G.A. Talland, “Task and Interaction Process: some Character- 
istics of Therapeutic Group Discussion,” J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 105-109. 


8. R. F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in T. 
Parsons, R. F. Bales, and E. A. Shils, Working Papers in the Theory 
of Action, Glencoe, IIl., Free Press, 1953. 


9. G.A. Talland, “The Working System of Psychotherapy Groups,” 
Group Psychother., 1954, 7, 67-80. 
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Method 


This research was conducted in the out-patient clinic of 
the Maudsley Hospital, London. Three groups were observed 
for the purpose of the present study, two consisting of 8 
members each, equally divided between men and women, and 
a third composed of 6 women. These groups were observed 
for eight consecutive meetings, according to the model of 
interaction process analysis.!° a standardized technique for 
recording all communications in group discussion, under 
appropriate category headings. The original recording unit is 
the sentence or even shorter utterance or gesture. Work with 
psychotherapy groups suggested that records based on this 
unit would not provide the most efficient data for analyzing 
the process of interaction in this situation, and, therefore, 
entries were also made of larger units of communication. 
These units were combined into a single entry of several 
sentences of the same type; e.g., all forming part of an act of 
orientation or a question, if addressed by one speaker to the 
same person. 

Along with this method of recording, notes were made 
concurrently of the number of sentences that went into each 
communication. The ratio of sentences to communication units 
was taken as a measure of the rate of speaking. The chro- 
nometric inaccuracy of this measure, owing to the variability 
in both types of speech units recorded, does not invalidate it 
for the purpose of the present analysis, since group norms 
neither need to be perceived nor to be standardized in equal 
interval scales. 

Judging by the considerations by which members were 
assigned to a certain group, there was no reason to assume that 
their habitual rate of speaking would be a selective factor; 
for there was no tendency to include anxious patients in one 
group, depressed ones in another. Except for such influence 
as the emergence of a group norm, it would be expected that 
members of different groups would vary no more in rate of 
speaking than those of the same group, and consequently each 
group should present about the same range and mean in rate 
of speaking. However, if group norms should develop in 
regard to rate of speaking, the following tendencies would 
be observed: a) members of the same group differ from each 
other in rate of speaking less than do members of different 
groups; or alternately, b) that there are differences both 
between and within groups, but that the latter tend to balance 
so as to maintain the group norm; and c) that the group 
norm is stable over several meetings. 


Results 


For each of the eight meetings of the three groups, records 
were available on the number of sentences and communication 
units spoken by each member. Ratios were calculated for each 
member per meeting, for each group member over the entire 
series of eight meetings, and for each meeting by all partici- 
pants, excluding the therapist whose contribution was usually 
negligible, averaging about four per cent of the total inter- 


action. These ratios were treated as scores, and differences, 


10. R. F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis: A Method for the 
Study of Small Groups, Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 
1950. 


obtained were tested for significance by analysis of variance, 
having satisfied the requirement of homogeneity of variance. 
Since each group was observed for eight meetings, theoretically 
there should have been 64 scores for the two mixed, and 48 
for the female group; in fact, however, owing to the absence 
of one or two patients on several occasions, the totals are 58, 
52, and 44. Statistics of the three distributions of scores are 
given below in Table 1. Inter-member variances in the three 
groups do not represent the same parent population, therefore, 
analysis of variance could not be applied, and the alternative 
non-parametric technique did not show significant inter-group 
differences. Analysis of variance, however, could be applied 
to inter-group differences computed from scores based on the 
entire series of eight meetings. Once again, the result was not 
significant, except between Group III on the one hand, and 
Groups I and II on the other. Consequently, no confirmation 
could be made of the operation of group norms in terms of 
criterion a. 


Table 1 
Individual measures of rate of speaking 


Mean 
1.04 - 3.00 1.87 
1.00 - 3.22 1.75 
1.39 - 3.33 2.27 


N Range 
Group I 56 
Group II 52 
Group III +4 


Table 2 


Group measures of rate of speaking over eight 
meetings and results of analysis of variance 
Grop I I UI IV. V_ VI VII VIII Mean 

I 2.05 2.18 2.15 2.09 1.70 1.85 1.98 2.03 2.00 
II 1.60 1.76 1.69 1.46 1.74 1.81 1.65 1.66 1.66 
III 2.20 2.33 2.33 2.08 2.18 2.10 2.17 2.19 2.20 


F ratios: Inter-meeting .049: Inter-group 11.49 (p= .01) 
df 7,14 2,14 


Table 3 


Inter-meeting and inter-member variability 
tested by analysis of variance 


Mean 
Square F ¥ 


Sum of 


Group Source of var. squares df 


I 
Inter-meeting 67 10 59 


Inter-member 1.58 
Residual 7 


Inter-meeting bl 
Inter-member .80 


Residual 16 


Inter-meeting d .09 
Inter-member 5 75 


Residual .09 
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The alternative formulation of b, however, was confirmed 
by analysis of the variance calculated on the three arrays of 
group scores based on eight consecutive meetings. As shown 
in Table 2, the three groups did differ in mean rate of speak- 
ing, and the difference could not occur by chance once in a 
hundred occasions. The same analysis also suggests that rate 
of speaking is not subject to a sequential or time effect; it 
neither increases, decreases, nor fluctuates consistently or alike 
in the three groups. Another evidence of the stability of a 
group’s rate of speaking, criterion c of the presence of a group 
norm, is presented in Table 3. Analysis of variance calculated 
separately for each of the three groups showed that rate of 
speaking did not fluctuate significantly within any one from 
meeting to meeting, while it did vary (p < .01) among the 
members of each group. 


Conclusion 


The findings are consistent with the hypothesis that each 
group tends to keep communications within a particular range 
of sentence units, i.e., that group norms operate with regard 
to rate of speaking. Any variations occurring in this range, 
from meeting to meeting, can be attributed to chance and are 
small in relation to inter-group differences, which are signifi- 
cant; thus, the hypothesis that group norms determine the 
rate of speaking over an entire meeting is confirmed. The 
operation of group norms, however, does not obliterate in- 


dividual differences in rate of speaking. The findings that 
members of Group III differed as a whole in this respect from 
those of the other two groups, can be attributed to the compo- 
sition of that group. It is remarkable though, that the absence 
of one or two members and the consequent shift in relative 
participation of those who are present, does not significantly 
alter the rate characteristic of the group. This finding would 
suggest that the group norm operates by balancing the effects 
of these fluctuations, and thus concurs with the reasoning 
that members of the same group differ in rate of speaking 
according to a model of role differentiation. While there can 
be no doubt that at times groups do exert pressure on their 
members so as to influence their rate of speaking, usually in 
order to curb their loquacity, as a general rule, they tolerate 
considerable deviation in this respect, and tend to effect a 
balance rather than to enforce uniformity. 

In summary, this study of three psychotherapy groups by 
the technique of interaction process analysis, shows consistent 
inter-group differences in rate of speaking, as measured by 
ratio of sentences to communication units. Individuals varied 
in rate of speaking within each group, while the rate for the 
entire group tended to be constant over eight consecutive 
meetings. Group differences were large and consistent, so as 
to imply the operation of group norms. These findings are 
interpreted as suggesting an analogy between differences in 
rate of speaking within a group and role differentiation. 
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| A new appraisal of the work of FREUD, JUNG, EYSENCK, 


| ALLPORT and other major authorities on 


THEORIES of PERSONALITY 


By Calvin S. Hall, Western Reserve University, and 
Gardner Lindzey, Syracuse University. Gives a clear 
account of twelve major theories of personality. In addi- 
tion to presenting the theories, it gives a useful survey 
of some of the empirical work which has been stimulated 
by the theory. This factual material helps to vitalize the 
purely theoretical discussion. 


the nature of personality. The twelve theories follow. 
Each of them is treated from the viewpoint of: orienta- 
tion, structure of personality, characteristic research 


1957. 


572 pages. 


of each chapter a brief list of primary references is 
given which represents the most important of the original 
sources concerning the theory. A concluding chapter 
provides a comparison among the theories. 


Among the theorists who have read and criticized 
the chapter devoted to his work are: Gordon W. All- 
port, Raymond B. Cattell, H. J. Eysenck, Kurt Goldstein, 
Carl Jung, Neil W. Miller, Gardner Murphy, Henry A. 
Murray, Carl Rogers, Robert R. Sears, and William 
Sheldon, 


$6.50. 


Send for an examination copy. 
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Production Planning and Organizational Morale 


A Case from India 


Kamla Chowdhry and A. K. Pal* 


This is a study of the interaction of production planning 
and management practices, and the effect of these on the 
morale of the supervisory staff of two Indian cotton textile 
mills. The two mills are located in a large city, where the 
main industry is textiles. Both mills are operating in a com- 
mon social and economic climate, subject to the same type of 
market fluctuations and to a similar pattern of labor-manage- 
ment relations. In both mills, like the rest of the industry, 
the top executive control is with the managing agent who 
acquires the right of control through the Managing Agency 
Agreement.! 

The markets to which the goods of these mills go are 
similar. There are frequent fluctuations in the market due to 
cotton prices, changes in government policy, consumer de- 
mand, etc. A significant difference between the two mills is 
the policy of the management in meeting these fluctuations 
in the market. In Mill A the manufacturing program is 
frequently altered to manufacture types of cloth that the 
market demands at the moment and that would yield the 
highest profits at that time. This is the prevalent pattern in 
the industry. In Mill B, the manufacturing program is rela- 
tively stable. There have been no changes for years in the 
counts spun, and even in the cloth manufactured not many 
significant changes have been introduced. The mill has empha- 
sized and established a reputation for quality, and their 


*Dr. Kamla Chowdhry is Director, Human Relations Division, 
Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association; Dr. A. K. Pal 
is on the staff of the Human Relations Division, Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry’s Research Association, Ahmedabad, India. 

The authors are grateful to Professor Charles A. Myers, Director 
of Industrial Relations Section, M.I.T., for help in planning the 
study and discussing the results at various stages. The research was 
financed in part by funds made available by the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development. 


1. The Managing Agency Agreement allows the transfer of 


Managing Agency rights to the sons and other members of the joint , 


family. The Managing Agents are generally not salaried people but 
by contract in the Managing Agency Agreement receive a com- 
mission which may be a percentage of profits or gross sales. The 
Managing Agent and his family are generally the major share- 
holders in the company. 


manufactured goods have a steady market demand. Probably 
only half a dozen of the 65 mills in the city follow this 
practice. 

The object of this study is to examine the implications of 
the above basic differences in the policy of management on 
the functioning of the organization. More specifically, we 
sought 1) to determine in what way this policy is reflected 
in the organizational structure and in the management prac- 
tices prevailing in the two mills, and 2) to examine the effect 
of the prevailing organizational structure and management 
practices on the satisfaction of members and the efficiency of 
each organization. 


I. Research Procedure 


Both mills are composite units, with spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing operations. This study was 
restricted to the spinning and weaving sections only, which 
comprise the major part of the textile mills. The organization 
and functioning of these two departments were studied with 
the help of top management and supervisory staffs. The re- 
search staff visited the mills almost daily over a period of 
three months and observed the activities going on, the inter- 
actions and relationships of people, and conducted interviews 
on certain aspects of organization and management practices. 
Fixed question-free answer interviews were held with the 
managing agents, production managers, and twenty-four de- 
partmental heads, assistants and supervisors. Mill A and 
Mill B are compared in terms of formal organizational 
structure, delegation of responsibility and authority, com- 
munication and consultation practices, and the satisfaction 
and stability of members working in the organization. 


II. Organizational Structure 


The formal organizational structures of Mill A and Mill 
B are given in Figure 1. The hierarchical levels and their 
designation in industry are as follows: managing agent, 
production manager, departmental head, assistant, supervisor, 
jobber and worker. 
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Mill A 


In Mill A the top executive is the managing agent, and 
he is in overall charge of the production and the sales of the 
organization. The next level in the formal structure consists 
of the production manager, who is the technical adviser to 
the agent. The third level in the organization is composed 
of departmental heads, who, however, report directly to the 
agent. The agent also has direct contact with the depart- 
mental heads, but he sometimes passes instructions through 
the production manager. The departmental heads discuss 
their problems and difficulties with the production manager, 
but in a more informal way in the hope that he will be able 
to present their case to the agent more effectively. 

The departmental head reports to the agent once or twice 
daily in the latter’s office. The agent tells them of the changes 
he wishes to introduce in the manufacturing program, and 
they in turn inform the agent about efficiency, balance of 
production, shortage of material and spare parts, labor diffi- 
culties, etc. 

No clear procedure is followed by the assistant and super- 
visors about reporting. They report to the departmental head, 
but they are also asked to report directly sometimes to the 
production manager or to the agent. The supervisors report 
to the assistant or departmental head depending on whoever 
is available, or with whom they have better relations. 

It is also clear from Figure 1, that there are more senior 
personnel working on the day shift than on the night shift 
and that the night shift is mainly in charge of junior per- 
sonnel. Thus, there are two assistants on the day shift in 
the Spinning Department against one on the night shift. 
Similarly, in the Weaving Department there are three 
assistants on the day shift but none on the night shift. This 
makes the organizational structure very unbalanced in the 
two shifts. The weaving master says, concerning the senior 
personnel in the day shift: 


It is rather unfortunate that all my assistants are 
placed on the day shift. It is absolutely necessary to have 
at least one assistant (of loomshed) on the night shift. 
I am trying to persuade the agent to transfer X or Y 
to the night shift. 


On the other hand, the spinning master desires to place 
senior staff on the day shift: 


I prefer to keep the assistants on the day shift—other- 
wise I would not be able to cope with the work. We do 
all the settings on the day shift. The night shift people 
only run the machines. 


Another feature of the organization of Mill A is that 
supervisors and sometimes assistants, are transferred from one 
shift to another, without a corresponding change in the per- 
sonnel of the rest of the department. According to factory 
rules, jobbers and workers change systematically every month 
from day to night shift. But the assistants and supervisors 
who are not covered by the factory regulations do not change 
their shift regularly; they move, but on an ad hoc basis, de- 
pending on other considerations. This results in the continuity 


of work relationships being frequently disrupted, in a certain 
amount of confusion as to who is to report to whom, and in 
problems of relationships that arise when there is no clear 
and stable structure of reporting and getting work done. 


One loomshed supervisor says: 


I don’t like this system. I mean no system. I don’t 
know who is my boss, so I have developed a system of 
working independently. 


Another supervisor says: 


I like to be with the same group of workers all the 
time. I like to change shifts with them. You have got to 
know your workers to get along well with them. But 
here you don’t know where you will be tomorrow. 


Mill B 


In Mill B, also, the managing agent is the top executive 
who has overall charge of production and sales of the organi- 
zation. The next level is the production manager. He is the 
technical adviser to the agent and also coordinates the manu- 
facturing program of the different departments. The depart- 
mental heads mainly report to the production manager. There 
are no changes in the manufacture of counts in spinning, but 
if changes in the sorts woven are to be introduced, the sales 
manager sends direct information to the weaving master or 
the assistant concerned. 

The departmental heads report to the production manager 
during the latter’s round in the department. The depart- 
mental heads do not have a daily direct contact with the agent 
in his office concerning current production problems, as was 
the case in Mill A. The assistants report to the departmental 
heads and are not generally called directly by the production 
manager or the agent for information. The supervisors gen- 
erally report to the assistants, but sometimes to the depart- 
mental head directly. 

In Mill B the organizational structures of both day and 
night shifts are similar. There is the same number of staff 
in both the shifts and there is an equal distribution of senior 
staff on the day and night shifts, so that the night shift is 
not delegated to junior staff as in Mill A. Also, there is a 
systematic regular change of shift for the assistants and super- 
visors, with the changeover of shifts for workers and jobbers. 
The same assistants and supervisors work with the same 
group of jobbers and workers so that there is stability of 
relationships from the assistant to the worker level. Work 
relationships in terms of reporting, making inquiries, etc. with 
the persons concerned are clear and the channels well 
established. 

As mentioned earlier, there are frequent changes in the 
manufacturing program of Mill A which necessitate frequent 
technical changes in the department. Most of these technical 
changes are made on the day shift resulting in more senior 
staff on the day shift. Mill B which has a more stable manu- 
facturing program does not have to concentrate its senior 
staff in the day shift and can consequently afford to dis- 
tribute its senior staff in the two shifts and have a more 
balanced structure in each shift. 
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FIG. 1: ORGANIZATION OF MILL A AND MILL B 
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III. Management Practices 
‘The problems of introducing manufacturing changes do 
not only affect the formal organizational structure of the mill, 
but they also influence management practices of delegation of 
authority, of communication and of consultation. 


Mill A 

Thus, in Mill A, the managing agent has to give frequent 
directives for change of counts and sorts. Targets have to be 
fulfilled and deadlines of delivery dates have to be met since 
the manufacturing is geared to fluctuating demand in the 
market. Working under these pressures the agent is constantly 
checking up on efficiency, production and quality of product. 
All this tends to result in centralized decision-making and in 
close and detailed supervision of the departments. 

In order that top management can supervise each stage 
closely, there is a tendency to short-circuit in giving instruc- 
tions, or in making inquiries about production, quality, 
adequate flow of material, etc. The agent or the production 
manager gets directly in touch with the assistants and super- 
visors for either giving instructions or receiving information. 

The resultant pressures on middle and lower management 
can be seen from some of their remarks quoted below: 


Spinning master: 

I am leaving the mill soon. I am satisfied with the 
salary, but I cannot stand the agent’s production policy 
of many changes. These changes are too much to cope 
with. 


Spinning supervisor: 

The agent and the production manager call me almost 
every day to inquire about production and balance of 
production ... the constant change of program is respon- 
sible for low efficiency. . . . The agent should listen to 
the technicians and draw up a plan of production accord- 
ing to the existing machines and not according to the 


whims of the market. 


Spinning supervisor: 

The thing that worries me most is the agent’s policy 
of constant change of materials. Most of my time and 
energy is spent trying te keep balance of production. ... 
The agent often sends for me to inquire about produc- 
tion targets, shortages and flow of materials. .. . 


Almost every member in the Spinning Department ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction concerning the frequent changes of 
manufacturing program and the resultant problems—effi- 
ciency, balance of production, and feelings of anxiety and 
tension. Top management has direct contact with almost every 
member in the department in order to supervise and inquire 
about production. The members in the Weaving Department 
feel the same way about the changes and the frequency of 
changes introduced in the sorts manufactured as the members 
in the Spinning Department. 


For example, the weaving master says: 
The agent’s policy is very short-sighted, since his 
guiding factor is always immediate profit. This policy is 


reflected in the constant change of sorts. At present all 
the sorts which were running a month ago have com- 
pletely disappeared. Such a quick changeover is not 
economical and it puts the staff into great difficulty. It 
is almost impossible to retain a high level of production 
under such conditions and then the blame is put on the 
technical staff! 


The assistants and supervisors especially connected with the 
loomshed mention the agent’s concern about production and 
quality of production and how they are frequently called into 
his office to explain the high damages. 


Loomshed supervisor: 

‘The agent wants both high efficiency and good quality. 
I have been called several times to explain high damage. 
... For example, recently a new and a heavy sort was 
introduced and there was high damage and low efficiency. 
The agent was very upset and annoyed with everybody, 
from the weaving master to the workers. I was called 
to explain the bad working and was fired . . . but no 
discharge notice was served. It is going too far if the 
supervisors are held responsible when a bad sort is intro- 
duced and there is so much damage. 


When new “sorts” (types of cloth) are introduced which 
the technical staff believes will not yield good efficiency or 
good quality, then top management feels the need for close 
supervision to see the working performance of the new sort, 
and to induce the technical staff to fulfill the targets for 
production and quality. This type of situation makes it 
necessary for the agent to maintain close and detailed super- 
vision of the departments. The assistants and supervisors all 
have to report to him directly, especially when a difficult sort 
is being run. 


The assistant weaving master: 

I meet the agent and the production manager. They 
ask me about the working of the department and I pre- 
pare a special report for the agent which I submit every 
Monday.... 


production. 


I am always pressed for better and higher 


The senior loomshed supervisor: 


The agent controls the department himself. I am given 
instructions by him about new sorts, change in loom 


speeds, discipline in the loomshed, etc. 


Loomshed supervisor: 

My duty is to follow the instructions of the agent. ... 
He has called me several times to explain about high 
damages. ... 


These quotations illustrate reactions to centralized decision- 
making, by-passing in communication, and dissatisfaction and 
frustration among the staff. The end is a climate of resent- 
ment against management and management goals. 

An example which indicates the extent to which some 
members of the management staff in Mill A have lost their 
sense of identification with management and management 
goals is given below. It refers to a situation where the agent 
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tried to consult the staff about the advisability of buying a 
new machine. One of the staff members said: 


After the talk by the representative of the company 
manufacturing machine X was over, the agent asked, 
“Do you or do you not advise me to buy this machine?” 
All the members said, ‘““We agree that you should buy the 
machine.” ... It is his money, let him spend it the way 
he likes. 


Mill B 


Let us see the picture in Mill B where the manufacturing 
program is relatively stable. Some interview comments 


illustrate the difference. 
Spinning master: 

The management of this mill is very good and the 
general atmosphere of working is pleasant. There is no 
interference from the top in the working of my depart- 
ment. ... 1 report to the agent and to the production 
manager. ... During the entire period of my work here 
so far, nobody has asked for the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, but always about quality. ... I would like to give 
quality material, so that consumers can say that Mill B 
has the best spinning. 

Weaving master: 

The agent and the production manager consult me on 
technical matters... .I am in charge of the department, 
and the management does not interfere in my work. (All 
departmental problems concerning damages, spare parts, 
etc., are solved within the department. No supervisor or 
assistant mentions that he is called by the office to explain 
about efficiency, balance of production or high damage 
rate. Almost everybody mentions that this is a good mill 
to work in, the management is good, and that there is no 
pressure about production or efficiency. The impression 
is that the working of the departments is smooth and 
there is a high degree of satisfaction of members with 
management and management practices. ) 


The change of sorts in Mill B has been commented on by 
two persons: 
Production manager: 

The sales manager makes his demands and the pro- 
duction departments have to give way to his require- 
ments. The difficulties of the production departments are 
not considered. ... 

Weaving master: 

If rationalization is to be introduced the mill will have 
to standardize the type of cloth to be manufactured. 
Markets should be stabilized by the mills. There is no 
sense in manufacturing 30 and 32 yards and 40 and 42 in 
the same sorts. The unnecessary changeover in the 
department for such differences increases the cost of 
production. 


Even in Mill B there are some protests about the change ‘ 


of sorts demanded by the sales manager, but there is not that 
feeling of pressure, strain and anxiety in the departments as 


found in Mill A. 


There is also considerable identification with manage- 
ment’s goals and a sense of pride in most members about this 
mill. The satisfaction of members is reflected in their long 
service in the same mill. Most members have worked in Mill 
B for from 10 to 25 years, whereas in Mill A, there has been 
considerable turnover in the senior staff. Within one year, 
since the completion of the field study, 8 out of 17 of the 
management staff have left in Mill A. 


IV. Conclusions 


In terms of the research questions raised earlier, it is clear 
that the manufacturing policies of management in Mill A and 
Mill B influence the organizational structure and the manage- 
ment practices of each case. Thus, in Mill A the picture is 
one of frequent changes in the manufacturing program, fre- 
quent technical and personnel changes in departments, cen- 
tralized control and decision making, “by-passing” in com- 
munication, dissatisfaction of members, resentment against 
management, especially among the senior staff, and a sense 
of insecurity and instability among members. In Mill B, the 
picture is one of a relatively stable manufacturing program, 
smoothly functioning departments, stable work groups, rela- 
tive decentralization in control and decision-making, stable 
communication channels similar to the formal structure, 
satisfaction with management, and a sense of security and 
stability in the organization. 

There are two further implications of the study that we 
should like specifically to emphasize: 


1. There is an interrelation of management policies and 
management practices, an interrelation that perhaps stems 
from an inherent interdependence of these factors. Perhaps 
the clusters of factors found in Mill A and Mill B are a 
result of a basic approach, an attitude, a point of view, a 
frame of mind, and this is reflected in the totality of behavior, 
whether in policies or practices that a particular management 
follows. In other words, management involves a certain 
philosophy, and not merely certain techniques of management. 


2. An organizational structure which is based only on the 
technial needs of the situation can defeat the very purposes 
of the organization. To function efficiently, management 
must take into account the social as well as the technical 
demands of the situation. The organization of Mill A has 
developed around the technical needs demanded of a manu- 
facturing program of frequent changes. The senior staff has 
been kept on the day shift to make the necessary technical 
adjustments. The working of the night shift has consequently 
been delegated to junior supervisors. In such a system effi- 
ciency and quality are affected. There are complaints about 
the lack of sufficient backstuff and of poor quality, somebody 
gets blamed in the process, relationships become strained, and 
there is a constant reshuffing of staff, transferring of per- 
sonnel from one shift to another to maintain an equilibrium 
for collaboration and efficient working. These ad hoc transfers 
of supervisors from one shift to another also result in a sense 
of instability and insecurity. The management does not seem 
to be aware of this consequence of its production policy. 
Unless management becomes aware of these reactions to its 
policy and undertakes to compensate for the continual 
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upheaval, the possible advantages resulting from its policy 
cannot be realized. 


In contrast, the organization of Mill B has also developed 
around its technical needs, but the technical needs in this 
case are related to a stable manufacturing program. There 
are not many technical changes that have to be introduced 
the senior staff is equally distributed, and it is consequently 
possible for management to have a systematic transfer of 
shifts. All this has resulted in a system promoting stable 
relationships and close human association at work. 

Similar conclusions have been emphasized in a study of 12 
industrial organizations sponsored by UNESCO.? It men- 
tioned that one of the features peculiar to efficient institutions 
was found to be: 


. .. intimate human association at work. Physical con- 
ditions are so arranged that small numbers of people 


2. Jerome F. Scott and R. P. Lynton, The Community Factor in 
Modern Technology, UNESCO, Paris, 1952, 169. 


work closely together and can easily communicate with 
each other. ... Without the security that comes from the 
feeling of belonging to a group, the individual is liable 
to become unadaptable, resentful and socially ill. 


Therefore, in planning an organization’s structure, not only 
have the technical demands to be taken into account, but the 
social system that underlies a particular technology and work 
process must also be considered. In an organization where 
frequent changes in production schedules are contemplated, 
it is all the more necessary for the organizational structure 
and the operating practices of management to be such that 
they can fluctuate with the strains and stresses inherent in a 
situation of constant changes. A greater degree of attention 
and emphasis must be paid to problems of organization and 
organizational practices in such cases. However, it is possible 
for management to provide a flexible structure and to follow 
policies which lessen rather than increase the strains and 
tensions inherent in an organization where constant change 
is part of the routine. 
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Coalition and Schism in a Regional 


Conservation Program 


Walter Firey* 


More than a quarter-century of research has documented 
the fact of an increased involvement of agriculture with the 
urban industrial system. Many of the social and cultural 
corollaries of this trend have been examined, notably the 
greater participation of farmers in special interest groups, the 
diminished importance of the rural neighborhood, the in- 
creased centralization of communal services, and a greater 
integration of farm people with the values of a mass society.! 

There is one such corollary, however, which has received 
less explicit research consideration. This has been the in- 
creased vulnerability of farmers to uncertain and variable 
policy decisions, stemming from the paramount role played 
in the industrial system by strategically situated pressure 
groups. To be sure, national farmers’ movements and agri- 
cultural blocs have been the subject of considerable research. 
The significance of these organizational forms as defensive 
reactions of the farm population to vagaries of politics and 
the market has been analyzed.? Yet there has been compara- 
tively little attention given to the way in which defensive 
farm groups emerge on the local level as a tactical maneuver 
to cope with extra-local policy proposals and decisions.3 

The phenomenon itself, of course, is a comparatively recent 
one. For most American farmers, prior to the advent of 
acreage allotments and price supports, the determining 
“environment of decision”4 was the more or less automatic 


*Dr. Firey is with the Department of Sociology, University of 
Texas. 


1. For a systematic summary of pertinent research see Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems, Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1950, Chs. 6-7. 


2. See particularly Carl C. Taylor, The Farmers’ Movement, 1620- 
1920, American Book Co., New York, 1953, and Wilhelm Abel, 
Agrarpolitik, Vandenhock and Rupprecht, Goettingen, 1951. 


3. However, for case studies of rural community reactions to gov- 
ernmental regulation see Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing 
Community, Harper and Bros., New York, 1938. The urban counter- 
part of the phenomenon is described in Gideon Sjoberg, “Urban 
Community Theory and Research: a Partial Evaluation,” American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, Vol. 14 (1955), pp. 199-206. 


4. An expression due to Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 
Executive, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1938, Ch. 13. 


market price system. In the face of market vicissitudes the 
characteristic response of farmers was one of complying 
through individual changes in farm management. Today, 
however, with acreage controls and marketing quotas looming 
large in the farmer’s environment of decision, responses of a 
different order can be discerned. These newer adaptive reac- 
tions exhibit certain structural features that have considerable 
research interest. Moreover, there appears to be some corre- 
spondence between these structural features and those ob- 
served in urban industrial settings, where factory workers 
have through the union evolved characteristic defensive 
modes of organization vis-a-vis managerial controls.® In both 
cases the environment of decision, for farmers and workers 
alike, is in considerable degree comprised of policies arrived 
at by strategically dominant agencies: government, manage- 
ment, and the numerous pressure groups which figure in 
political and economic policy formation. Such “macro- 
decisions,” emanating from remote power centers, impinge 
upon localized farm populations, just as upon factory workers, 
and in turn evoke defensive groupings whose function is the 
tactical one of circumventing or compromising the full impact 
of extra-local policy decisions.’ 

With respect to their structure these defensive farm groups 
have the properties of a “coalition,” i.e., of a group whose 
collective goals cannot be completely rank ordered on a 
preference scale.® In such a group the goals that are pursued 


5. See, e.g., Rainer Schickele, “Farmers Adaptations to Income 
Uncertainty,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 32 (1950), pp. 
356-374. 


6. For recent and “classical” studies of these factory patterns see, 
respectively, J. S. Ellsworth, Jr., Factory Folkways, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1952; and F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. 
Dickson, Management and the Worker, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1939. 


7. See Francois Perroux, “Les macrodécisions,” Economie appliquée, 
Vol. 2 (1949), pp. 321-354. 


8. See Jacob Marschak, “Towards an Economic Theory of Or- 
ganization and Information,” in R. M. Thrall et al. (eds.), Decision 
Processes, John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1954, pp. 188-189, and 
John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, Theory of Games and 
Economic Behavior, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1944, 
chs. 5-6, 11. 
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exhibit an inconsistency which results from the necessity of 
reconciling various members’ different rank orderings of goals. 
There is, moreover, a certain instabiltiy to any such coalition. 
Its viability is predicated upon the existence, in an environ- 
ment of decision, of some “threatening alternative” in which 
individuals’ respective goals might be more thwarted than 
they are in the coalition. Hence any change in the environ- 
ment of decision, such that the threatening alternative is 
removed, gives rise to schisms within the coalition, whereby 
individuals seek to more fully assert their private rank order- 
ings of goals. It is this phenomenon of coalition in the face of 
an extra-local threat, followed by schism when the threat 
appears to have weakened, which forms the subject of this 
study.? 


Conditions Promoting Coalition 


Since the phenomenon is a corollary of agricultural in- 
dustrialization, it should presumably be in the more industrial- 
ized agricultural regions that it be most apparent. One such 
region is the southern high plains of ‘Texas—a_ highly 
mechanized and irrigated area which has undergone rapid 
agricultural expansion in the years since World War II. 
Basis for this expansion is a subterranean reservoir of ground- 
water which has been made economically exploitable by high 
cotton prices and by improved turbine-type pumps.!° Between 
1940 and 1955 the number of irrigation wells in a nineteen- 
county area rose from 2,180 to 31,410, and irrigated cropland 
increased from 250,000 to 3,680,500 acres.!! Unlike most 
irrigation developments, in which the magnitude of capitaliza- 
tion requires public or corporate financing, south plains irriga- 
tion has been an individualized, non-corporate phenomenon. 
Farm ownership and farm management retain the decentral- 
ized character that is typical of most American agriculture. 

What is distinctive of south plains agriculture, though in 
degree only, is the extent to which it comprises an industrial 
operation directed to the production of two cash crops: cotton 
and grain sorghum. As an industrial operation south plains 
farming exhibits the same dependence upon, and sensitivity 
to, extra-local macrodecisions as do urban industrial opera- 
tions. This is particularly apparent in the contingency of 
irrigation development upon high cotton prices, such that a 
significant change in federal price support policies could 
render some south plains irrigation enterprises diseconomic. 
It is apparent too in the propensity of south plains farmers to 
organize themselves into special purpose interest groups, as a 
means of coping with extra-local policy decisions. 


9. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1947, p. 130. 


10. Riley E. Baker, “Water Development as an Important Factor 
in the Utilization of the High Plains of Texas,” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 34 (1953), pp. 21-34; William F. Hughes 
and Joe R. Motheral, Irrigated Agriculture in Texas, Misc. Publ. 
59, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 1950, 
pp. 15-19. 


11. J. R. Barnes et al., Geology and Ground Water in the Irri- 
gated Region of the Southern High Plains in Texas, Progress Report 
No. 7. Texas Board of Water Engineers, Austin, 1949, p. 30; A. B. 
Slagle, “Irrigation on Texas Plains,” Southwestern Crop and Stock, 
Vol. 9 (July, 1955). 


ORGANIZATION 


One such policy issue which has given rise to defensive 
social organization on the south plains is that of ground- 
water conservation. From various urban interests, as well as 
from particular regions in Texas, there have come repeated 
proposals to license the drilling of irrigation wells in the state, 
to prorate the pumping of groundwater, to modify landown- 
ers’ fee simple title to groundwater, etc.!2 Embodied in bills 
presented to successive legislatures since 1937, these proposals 
have been construed by south plains agricultural leaders as 
threats to the region’s economic growth and, more directly, 
to individual control over farm management. In the face of 
these threats a coalition has emerged, the unity of which is 
predicated upon the continued possibility of state regulation 
of groundwater. 


Coalition 


Early in 1941, following a mass meeting of south plains 
farmers and businessmen, held to discuss a proposed state 
groundwater law, a committee was named to investigate 
future legislative developments concerning groundwater. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted opposing any legislation 
of state-wide scope which would regulate groundwater. Five 
years later, following a declaration by a group of operators 
of local municipal water works which called for state admin- 
istration of groundwater, another mass meeting of farmers 
and landowners was held to consider the issue. A permanent 
water users’ association was established in one county and a 
resolution was unanimously adopted opposing any state 
groundwater regulation until more knowledge was available. 
During succeeding months similar water users’ associations 
were organized in other counties of the south plains declar- 
ing, in the words of one, their “. . . opposition to any laws 
that in any way tend to regulate use of this natural resource 
for irrigation.”!3 By early 1947 a region-wide High Plains 
Water Use and Conservation Association had been estab- 
lished, comprising at the time eleven of these local associations. 
The new association undertook to organize regional opposition 
to proposed groundwater legislation by enlisting the support 
of other regional farm groups, sending delegations to the state 
capital, and publicizing its case through the local press. 

Though these efforts to forestall state groundwater legisla- 
tion were successful at the time there still remained the threat 
of future legislation. In the words of one south plains editor: 


Legislators will soon tire of the negative attitude 
shown by West Texas irrigation farmers who rush to 
Austin to declare “we don’t want this” and “‘we don’t 
want that” at every session. Soon the legislature will ask, 
“what do you people in West Texas want ?’’!4 


Awareness of this problem led the High Plains Association 
to a revision of its defensive strategy. With pressure mounting 
outside the region for some form of groundwater legislation, 


12. William F. Hughes, “Proposed Groundwater Conservation 
Measures in Texas,” Texas Journal of Science, Vol. 1 (1949), pp. 
35-43. 


13. Resolution quoted in Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, Nov. 17, 1946. 
14. Southwestern Crop and Stock, June, 1947. 
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the association now switched to a tactic of compromise. Its 
full endorsement was given to an enabling bill, which was 
submitted to the legislature and which became law in 1949, 
that would authorize the establishment of groundwater con- 
servation districts on a local option basis. Principal features 
of the bill, as distinct from other bills then being contemplated 
by the legislature, were the maintenance of landowners’ fee 
simple title to groundwater and the lack of state licensing 
of wells or state proration of water.!> Enactment of the bill 
into law was construed as “a victory for the high plains water 


users.” 16 


Causes and Development of Schism 


With this objective realized, the association now turned its 
efforts toward implementing the new enabling statute by 
pressing for formation of a region-wide groundwater con- 
servation district. Up to this point the association had repre- 
sented a coalition of individuals having rather diverse interests 
and opinions, all united by a common fear of state regulation 
of groundwater. With the threat seemingly put in abeyance 
by passage of the 1949 law, the coalition: found itself rent by 
a major schism. Opposition to groundwater regulation, which 
previously had been directed at extra-local agencies, now 
turned against the leadership of the association for its ad- 
vocacy of a conservation district. Rival campaigns ensued 
which were conducted through farmers’ meetings, the press, 
and the radio. Elections conducted in September, 1951 saw 
the High Plains Underground Water Conservation District 
No. 1 approved by landowners in thirteen counties and re- 
jected by landowners in eight counties.!7 

Thus at its very inception the new conservation district 
was faced with an intra-regional schism. However, inside its 
thirteen-county jurisdiction, the conservation district initiated 
a vigorous educational and public relations program. Early in 
1953, confronted with further declines in groundwater levels 
throughout the region, the district invoked its authority to 
require permits for drilling new irrigation wells. Late in the 
next year, 1954, the district conducted exploratory meetings 
with farm groups with a view to discerning grass roots senti- 
ments concerning water proration. An editorial reaction at 
that time points up rather well the dilemma which confronts 
farmers who face an uncertain macrodecision: 


Several times during the meeting here Wednesday, 
farmers pointed out that the High Plains district was 
created to avoid pro-ration, and definitely not to create 
any such regulations. It is possible that landowners of 
the area may once again find themselves in exactly the 
same situation as they faced when the district was 
created. If they do not take voluntary steps toward pro- 


_—__ 


15. Edward P. Woodruff, Jr. and James Peter Williams, Jr., “The 
Texas Groundwater District Act of 1949: Analysis and Criticism,” 
Texas Law Review, Vol. 30 (1952), pp. 862-875. ; 


16. Floyd County Hesperian, June 16, 1949. 


17. Inclusive of fractional portions of counties which lay only 
partially over the groundwater reservoir. 


ration, they may once again face threats of State or 
Federal pro-ration.!8 


Such dilemmas of choice are characteristic of an industrial 
mass society. Their effect, it seems, is to maintain and rein- 
force a coalition in the face of schismatic tendencies. In the 
southern high plains, schismatic tendencies have been manifest 
with reference to three particular issues: 1) territorial 
enlargement of the conservation district; 2) increase in the 
district’s regulatory powers; and 3) the requirement of 
permits to drill new wells. 

In 1955, four years after establishment of the district, a 
new election was called for the purpose of admitting all or 
parts of three non-participating counties which had previously 
voted against the conservation district. Meetings were held 
with farm groups in the three counties and a campaign was 
conducted to acquaint farmers with the district’s activities. 
The point was made that: ““With more people in the district, 
the stronger voice we have in Austin and Washington, D.C. 
to combat state and federal control.’!9 Division of opinion, 
however, was apparent in all three of the counties. Opposition 
leaders in one county which had found itself geographically 
split over the issue circulated a compromise petition which 
would call for a county-limited conservation district—one 
which would be independent of the larger district. In the 
words of a spokesman: “If we can hold Hale County as a 
whole unit, we'll have a better chance to get a countywide 
district.”29 In the election results all three of the non-partici- 
pating counties reaffirmed their decision to remain outside the 
conservation district. 

A second schismatic tendency was one involving a member 
county within the conservation district. The occasion for the 
schism was an anticipated move by district officials to seek 
legislative amendments to the state groundwater laws. In 
response to this construed threat a water users’ association 
was organized in one county, late in 1954, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the status and powers of the conservation dis- 
trict. Clearly motivated by fear of water proration, the new 
association presently became a spearhead of opposition to the 
conservation district, which at the next legislative session 
sponsored a bill that would clarify and extend certain powers 
of the district with respect to groundwater regulation. In the 
words of an opposition spokesman: ‘We do not see the right 
of the water district to regulate production. Proration is in 
the new amendment and we are against it.’’2! However, with 
enactment of the bill into law, this issue was brought to a 
close. 

The same county later became the locale of a third rift 
within the region’s defensive coalition. This issue involved an 
injunctive action taken by the conservation district on a well 
which was allegedly drilled without a permit and in violation 
of spacing regulations. Pending final court disposition of the 
case there can be no accurate assessment of its significance. 


Hereford Sunday Brand, October 31, 1954. 

Quoted in Ralls Banner, December 10, 1954. 

Quoted in Plainview Sunday Herald, January 9, 1955. 
Quoted in Lubbock Morning Avalanche, March 10, 1955. 
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Present Conditions and Future Prospects 


None of these schismatic tendencies have as yet imperiled 
actual operations of the High Plains Conservation District. 
A certain balance seems to have been achieved between the 
contrary forces of coalition and schism, sustained by the ever 
present though now remote possibility of state intervention. 
Meanwhile other defensive farm groups have been functioning 
in the southern high plains. Following a battle between “old” 
and “new” cotton producing areas of Texas over details of 
state acreage allotments, south plains cotton interests have 
formed a regional cotton organization, the Plains Cotton 
Growers. The chairman of this new group, an organizer and 
director of the groundwater conservation district as well, 
emphasized the defensive character of the organization in his 
declaration that: 


Certainly we have the right to a voice in the decisions 
in Austin and Washington that affect the cotton industry. 
We have the right to an organization to look after the 
interests of cotton in this great cotton empire.?2 


Similarly a grain sorghum producers association has been 
established in the region, “... to further the interests of and 


22. Quoted in Lubbock Morning Avalanche, January 25, 1956. 


to protect grain producers in legislative matters . . .”23 Gas 
pipeline cooperatives have been speedily formed throughout 
the high plains during the last two years, taking advantage 
of recent state legislation which exempts natural gas which is 
used for farm irrigation from state utility regulations. One- 
fifth of all agricultural cooperatives in Texas are to be found 
in the high plains-panhandle area, a fact which points up 
again the propensity of these farmers to form ad hoc interest 
groups.?4 

This tactical sense, by which farmers are able to adapt 
themselves to a volatile environment of macrodecisions, would 
appear to be characteristic of an industrialized farm popula- 
tion. The phenomenon of defensive coalitions, with their 
peculiar instability, would seem to be a corollary of this 
tactical orientation. In this respect the southern high plains 
may exemplify a more generic phenomenon, one which will 
increasingly characterize rural social organization as agri- 
culture becomes further implicated in the urban industrial 
system. 


23. Quoted in Plainview Evening Herald, October 21, 1955. 


24. W.E. Paulson and Warren LeBourveau, “Local Cooperatives 
in the High Plains-Panhandle Area of Texas,” Progress Report 
No. 1411, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
October 28, 1951. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


On Asking Indirect Questions 


William F. Whyte* 


Sometimes we have difficulty in eliciting information from 
informants because the data we seek do not lend themselves 
to a direct approach. In such cases, we need to devise indirect 
methods of conducting our questioning. The case to be pre: 
sented here illustrates development and use of such a method. 

The method was developed in a study of “The Meaning 
of Work” which I carried on in collaboration with Frank 
Miller in the Steuben Glass Division of Corning Glass 
Works.! Here teams of 6 to 8 men work together to produce 
the fine glassware for which Steuben is justly famous. The 
work is performed entirely with hand tools similar to those 
that have been in use for centuries. Members of these work 
teams, and particularly the gaffer (the number one man) and 
the servitor (the number two man), develop a high degree 
of skill. The work is paced by the workers themselves. It is 
highly unroutinized since each team works on two different 
designs within a given working day and has from eight to 
fifteen or more designs in its repertoire. Steuben thus repre- 
sents one extreme end uf a range of work from high skill, 
varied, and worker-paced to low skilled, routinized, and 
conveyor-belt-paced, as in the assembly line. 

We were particularly interested in discovering what this 
type of work meant to the men immediately involved. After 
the usual period of becoming acquainted and establishing 
rapport, we had little difficulty in getting the men to talk 
about working conditions, the union, the foremen and higher 
management people, and about their fellow workers. 

When we tried to get at worker reactions to the mental 
and physical processes involved in the work itself, we had 
great difficulty in getting any meaningful answers. For ex- 
ample, we wondered whether the men experienced aesthetic 
satisfactions—had feelings of creativity—in their work. We 
found we could not tackle this question directly without 
embarrassing ourselves and the workers. Such matters are 
not easy to talk about in the factory. 


*Dr. Whyte is a Professor in the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


1. For their cooperation in this research, the author is indebted to 
the management of Corning Glass Works, particularly in the 
Steuben Division, and to the American Flint Glass Workers 
Union, Local 1000, AFL. Dr. Frank Miller is an Assistant Professor 
in the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. 


The Card Ranking Method 


Frustrated at our direct approach, we devised an indirect 
approach through asking the gaffer or the servitor to arrange 
a set of cards, each one representing a job his team performed, 
in order of preference. (We are indebted to Al Callendar, 
who was then plant superintendent, for the suggestion that 
cards might be used in this matter.) When the glass worker 
had ordered the cards in his scale of preference, we asked 
him to explain why he ranked them the way he did. 

We found that we got no data of any particular value out 
of the ranking itself, but, when men were called upon to 
explain their rankings, most of them talked in a manner that 
revealed much more about their feelings about the work 
process itself than we had been able to elicit in the ordinary 
type of interview. 

It should be noted that some of the men found it difficult 
to make any rankings. Thus the method could not be used 
in a standardized fashion but served as a useful supplement 
to other methods. 

The evaluations made by the men seemed to fall in the 
following categories. We made no effort to rank them in order 
of importance, because there was a good deal of difference 
from man to man. 


Creativity 


One gaffer made these comments regarding pieces that he 
ranked high on his preference scale: “When you get done, 
you’ve got a nice piece of work there. .. . It really looks like 
something. . . . When I can say I made that piece, I really 
swell with pride.” 

Another gaffer, after commenting on other aspects of a 
piece he disliked, said, “That little mug don’t look like 
nothing when you’re done.” 

Another gaffer commented on his favorite piece, “When 
you’re finished, you’ve got something.” 

Concerning the piece he rated at the bottom, a gaffer said, 
“The trouble with these things is you don’t have anything 
when you're finished. Until they are ground and polished in 
the finishing room they don’t look like anything so it is just 
a lot of work for nothing.” 

Apparently just playing a part in the creative process is 
not enough. The men feel a need to bring the process to 
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completion and “have something to show for it.” (All pieces 
go on to the finishing department, where they are polished, 
and some are ground, and a few are engraved. However, 
some pieces look much more finished than others when they 
leave the gaffer’s hands. ) 


Achievement 


A young servitor, still uncertain of his skill, made this 
comment on one piece: “This is a good job. It comes pretty 
good for me. It looks like I like best the ones I can make. 
Maybe with some of those others, if I could make them 
better, I would like them better.” 

Another young servitor, who was still at the low end of 
the pay scale for his classification, described all his top ranking 
pieces in the same way: ““These are Class A jobs.” 

On a job that he ranked next to last, a young servitor 
made these comments: “This is the God damndest thing. I’d 
give $500 to get ahold of that blueprint and burn it up. 
You’ve got three candle cups here and they’ve gotta all look 
alike. If they don’t, the candelabra looks like the devil... . 
I don’t know how to make the cups just as they should be 
done. That’s my trouble.” 


Pressure and Timing 


One gaffer made this comment on a piece he ranked toward 
the bottom: “You’ve gotta hurry. ... You can’t take your 
time to work on it and make it come out good.” 

A servitor said about his most disliked piece, “This job is 
no good. When I am on this job I feel like I have that iron 
sticking up my hind end all the time. You’ve got to hurry 
all the time.” 

The feeling of pressure was related to the size of the pieces 
made and to the production standards set by management. On 
small pieces, management naturally expected the men to turn 
out a larger number. However, the actual percentage of 
production standard achieved did not seem to be the con- 
trolling factor. We found men expressing more frustration 
regarding pressure and inability to achieve the production 
standard when they were making nine pieces an hour on a 
small object whose production standard called for ten than 
they expressed with a larger piece where they were making 
four an hour against a production standard of five. (Small 
pieces were generally disliked for reasons that fall in the 
creativity category. We received many comments to the effect 
that these small pieces “didn’t look like much.”’) 

The feeling of pressure was not simply a matter of the 
speed expected by management in relation to the difficulty of 
the job. It also involved the steadiness of the work pace and 
the coordination of activities among members of the team. 

One gaffer commented: “This is a real nice piece, and time 
goes fast working on it.” Another gaffer called one of his 
favorite pieces, “a good time-flier.” The workers felt that 
time went fast—and pleasantly—when they had a job on 
which they worked smoothly and steadily and never felt they 
were behind, with other people waiting for them to finish 
their part of the job. 

If steady work were not involved, the men valued a job 
on which they could “get ahead and then take it easy.” A 


servitor commented on one of his favorite jobs: ‘‘For this one 
I just blow the bulb. I get a ten minute break after doing 
one of these jobs. My father has most of the work to do on 
this, so it is a pretty good job for me.” 

‘There were numerous comments regarding the undesir- 
ability of the job in which the individual was frequently 
“behind’—that is, had other people waiting for him to finish 
his operation. Since one worker would be “ahead” and 
another “behind” on the same piece, the two were inclined to 
evaluate the piece differently, from this standpoint. 


Amount of Work 

While the men generally commented that work in Steuben 
was less physically taxing than most other factory jobs, there 
was nevertheless a considerable difference among jobs in the 
amount of physical effort required. While the men did not 
generally like the very small pieces which required fast work 
and did not give an impressive appearance, they also expressed 
some reservations about some of the largest pieces, which 
required a good deal of physical effort. This factor was not 
always sufficient to give a low rating to a piece, because 
sometimes the larger pieces were highly evaluated in terms 
of the skill required and the appearance of the finished 
product. 

Some jobs were highly evaluated because they were easy 


’ 


to do and “moved right along” without presenting any 


particular mental or physical problems to the worker. 


Variety 
Even though the workers regarded some jobs_ highly 
because of the ease with which they could handle them, 
apparently they also felt the need for some challenge in the 
working situation. Several men rated certain pieces high be- 
cause they represented a different type of work and product 
from their usual line. 


Contribution 


This factor came into the evaluations of only one man, 
but it seemed quite revealing in his case. This gaffer said of 
his favorite piece, ‘““This is our bread and butter. They tell 
me that this piece of ware has paid more wages than any 
other piece in Steuben’s history. I like to make the olive dish 
because if I have had a couple of bad days on other ware 
and haven’t made much production, I know I can make the 
olive dish and make it up.” This was one of the older gaffers 
who, in terms of years of experience, might have been ex- 
pected to rank toward the top in prestige. However, he was 
not regarded by management or by his fellow workers as very 
skillful, and his repertoire was limited to relatively simple 
pieces. He got some of his satisfactions from the contributions 
he assured himself he was making to the company. 


Personality, Status and Human Relations 


So far we have been looking at these reactions in general 
terms. The following case indicates how this approach can 
throw light upon the sentiments and relationships of a par- 
ticular individual. 
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Jack Carter was one of the young gaffers who had been 
coming up rapidly as the older men retired and as the 
Steuben business expanded. From other observations and in- 
terviews, we had data regarding a strong rivalry between 
the older and the younger men. 


Carter evaluated his first four choices in the following way: 


1. Gustafson (high-prestige gaffer, then retired) said 
that this was a son-of-a-bitch. Sometimes he refused to 
make it and would put it off until another week. He said 
it would take anybody a year to learn how to make it. 
(Carter said he made a few of the right quality the first 
time and that he was finding it going very well.) 

2. The fellow that used to make this (present highest- 
prestige gaffer) said that nobody else could make it... . 
Well, I proved I could make it. I got a few the first time 
and I’m doing better now. 

3. Jessup (old gaffer, not of the highest prestige) 
said it would take at least 3 months to learn how to 
make this. (Carter added that he had been able to make 
it almost from the very start. ) 


4, This was supposed to be hard to make. The first 
time I made it, I found out later that some of the young 
fellows had bets on that I wouldn’t get one out of the 
first three that I tried. Well, I found that I could make 
it all right. 


It is interesting to note that in Carter’s case his pride and 
achievement and his competitive rivalry with the older men 
dominated his feelings regarding the work. We found him to 
be highly popular with his own work team of younger men 
but to be looked upon as a threat and as an unduly aggressive 
individual by the older men. 


The Context of Work Process Satisfaction 


Even when we concentrate our questioning on the man’s 
relations to the physical and mental processes of his job, we 
see that he does not react to those processes in a social 
vacuum. T’o be sure, he does react to the monotony and fatigue 
of the job, as illustrated in our categories of “Amount of 
Work” and “Variety.” However, he also reacts in terms of 
work flow and of status or prestige relations. 

The men are much concerned with the problems of 
“Pressure and Timing” which involve work flow relations 
among workers—and also worker-management relations 
(production standards). Status is reflected in four of our 
categories. “Creativity” is related, at least in part, to status, 
for the men reported this feeling particularly in the case of 
objects having high prestige with fellow workers. The 
“Achievement”. theme is particularly prominent among the 
young men who were beginning to claim equality with the 


older, established glass workers. “Variety” involves not only 
monotony but also status, for the low status gaffers tend to 
be confined to designs that are quite similar to each other. 
(This does not apply to the “wine shops.” While stemware 
designs are necessarily less varied, high skill and speed are 
required for these delicate operations.) Our one case under 
“Contribution” shows a gaffer seeking the satisfactions of 
status in one channel when he has been unable to achieve 
them through the ordinary channels. 

Thus we see that worker reactions to the work process 
can only be understood against a background of knowledge 
of the social system. At the same time, these reactions help 
to illuminate the role and status of the individual and the 
functioning of the social system itself. 


Conclusions 


While the method described here could be applied in detail? 
only in similar situations, the general approach seems to offer 
these values: 


1. When people are unable to respond meaningfully to a 
question such as, “How do you feel about 4 ?,” it is well to 
present them with a question of the type of “How do you feel 
about 4, compared with B, C, D, etc.?” The act of com- 
parison provides a framework that is lacking when only one 
item is offered for comment. 


2. The necessity of making ranking decisions helps the 
respondent to bring out aspects of his feelings that might 
otherwise be overlooked. 


3. Direct questioning falls short particularly when the 
interviewer is not aware of the dimensions of the informant’s 
sentiments. The card ranking method requires the informant 
to establish the dimensions that are important to him. These 
dimensions can be further explored through interviewing. 


4. Presentation of cards (or pictures) serves to draw the 
attention of the respondent away from the inter-personal 
situation with the interviewer and point it toward his ex- 
periences and sentiments. Some men seem to find that the 
device helps them to project themselves imaginatively into the 
work process. They are then able to verbalize sentiments that 
might otherwise be difficult to express. Probably this is par- 
ticularly true for sentiments that the men do not openly 
express to themselves (for example, “Creativity” and “Con- 
tribution”). The interviewer may need such special devices to 
bring out sentiments which the men are not accustomed to 
verbalizing. 


2. For related methods, see John Collier, Jr., “Photography for 


Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, to be published October, 
1957; also L. R. Sayles, “Field Use of Projective Methods: A Case 
Example,” Sociology and Social Research, 38, 1, pp. 168-73. 
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Research Reviews: 


The Application of Anthropological Knowledge 


to Modern Mass Society 


An Anthropologist’s View 


John Gillin* 


I 


Are there any methods whereby we may understand the 
cultures of modern nation-societies both as to their detailed 
components and as to their total configurational character- 
istics ® Anthropologists receive such queries because modern 
ethnological field work and other anthropological methods 
have been able to produce reliable descriptive analyses of so- 
called primitive tribes and small communities that are both 
comprehensive and detailed. And, on the basis of such data 
collected in a wide variety of cultures around the world, 
science has acquired not only a rich store of knowledge con- 
cerning the substantive varieties of human social behavior, but 
also a fairly elaborated theoretical apparatus regarding 
culture in general. With such knowledge and theory it is 
possible to explain and even to predict many human behaviors 
and attitudes that were formerly beyond the reach of science. 

The principal cultural problems of the modern world, how- 
ever, are wider in scope than those presented by self-bounded 
primitive tribes or folk communities. Even tribesmen and 
peasants seldom find themselves any longer completely re- 
moved from the affairs of the nation which claims sovereignty 
over their territory or of international events originating far 
beyond the limited horizons of their local view. The great 
bulk of human behavior these days takes place in complex 
urbanized communities or in definite relationship to them. The 
civilizations of modern nation-societies and world areas, 
although apparently conforming to the general laws of 
culture, are vastly more complicated than the cultures tradi- 
tionally studied by field ethnologists. There is obviously an 
urgent need for a comprehensive understanding of these 
enormous and complex modern systems of customs, organiza- 
tions, and values that contro] the social behaviors of millions 
of people living in the nations of the contemporary world. 
Yet no one at present can claim, on the basis of scientific 
study at least, to understand and grasp these modern cultures 
in any way approaching the certainty and inclusiveness with 


* Dr. Gillin is Research Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. This article 
is based on an invited paper read in the author’s absence by Dr. 
Robin M. Williams at the national meetings of the American 
Sociological Society in Detroit, Michigan, September, 1956. 


which we know many a so-called simpler way of life. We 
know much more about the Hopi, the Thonga, or the 
Trobriand Islanders, for instance, as systems of culture, than 
we know about that of the United States. To be sure, there 
is on record a vast amount of data concerning the United 
States, as well as other major cultures of the modern world. 
But this information is departmentalized and uncoordinated. 
One group of savants may know “all there is to know”’ about, 
say, the economic life of a modern nation, but remain ex- 
tremely hazy regarding economic influence in, for example, 
the religion and art of the same national society, which 
“fields” are in turn the domains of other groups of scholars, 
likewise more or less exclusively preoccupied. The over-all 
or comprehensive view is not attained, and a certain partial 
vision results which is often reflected in errors of public and 
international policy. 


II 


American anthropologists from the first have shown some 
awareness of modern complex cultures. To mention only three 
examples: Lewis Henry Morgan had something to say about 
“civilization” in his book Ancient Society, published in 1871; 
and Franz Boas, quite a different type of anthropologist, 
published a volume titled Anthropology and Modern Life in 
1928; Kroeber (1944, 1953) has made outstanding contribu- 
tions to the cultural study of past civilizations. For a long 
time, however, recognition of the modern world as such 
involved no systematic studies by anthropologists. If they paid 
any attention to the modern world at all, they tended to 
make common sense assumptions concerning contemporary 
civilizations in a manner which seemed to indicate that such 
assumptions were self-evident and a matter of general 
knowledge. And on the whole, cultural anthropologists 
shunned the modern scene and devoted themselves almost 
exclusively to aboriginal peoples. As Kluckhohn once sug- 
gested, a sort of unconscious selection seemed to operate in 
recruitment to the profession—it attracted, as something of 
an escape, persons who found the complexities and conflicts 
of modern life tiresome and unrewarding. Many a graduate 
student seeking a profession chose anthropology with the hope 
of finding in reality—albeit in some distant and exotic tribe— 
those human virtues and that adventurous sense of life which 
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romanticists of an earlier generation had sought in imagina- 
tion. This tendency seems, in retrospect, to have been most 
noticeable in the disillusioned two decades following the First 
World War and involving the Depression. Of course the 
young ethnologists of those days were at pains to cover their 
romanticism—if such it was—with a veneer of cynicism and 
toughness combined with rejection of the follies of modern 
civilization. 

Since I myself was one of this generation and now feel that 
I shared some of this point of view, I do not regard the fore- 
going remarks as negatively critical, but rather a mere report 
of facts, which may in part explain previous anthropological 
indifference to modern civilization as a field of cultural study. 
Whatever their motivations, these earlier generations of field 
anthropologists deserve credit for building up a systematic 
body of cross-cultural data accumulated from all types of 
societies in many parts of the world that is basic to our present 
theory and knowledge of culture as a human phenomenon. 
Without it the present sciences of human behavior would 
have continued to develop in a relatively narrow, culture- 
bound, ethnocentric channel. 


Ill 


American anthropologists first came into close professional 
contact with modern civilization when they turned their 
attention to problems of acculturation and other aspects of 
cultural change resulting from the contact of aborigines with 
European and other modern complex cultures. Even then 
they did not come to grips with the complex modern ways 
of life. Their attention was still focussed on the aborigines 
or primitives, with no systematic attempt to assess the char- 
acteristics of the “high” cultures impinging upon them. Only 
recently Mason (1955), for example, has attempted to 
elucidate the actual content and orientation of those portions 
of American culture which were conveyed to various ‘‘accul- 
turated” peoples. Redfield’s provocative studies in Mexico and 
Yucatan, although they evoked much interest in the effects of 
modern civilization on folk people, involved no detailed 
analysis of precisely what the content and organization of 
“modern civilization” was. Redfield in his Yucatan project 
(1941) made certain generalizations concerning urban as 
contrasted with folk society. But the data for the urban end 
of his continuum did not achieve detailed analysis and publi- 
cation, except for a short article by Hansen (1932). Redfield 
pointed to the need of more investigation. More recently 
Redfield has taken up the “great cultural traditions” of which 
folk and peasant societies are “parts.” 

If one reviews the considerable literature on acculturation 
and cultural contact, for which American and European 
anthropologists have been responsible, he will find little or 
no attempt to investigate the “civilized” side of the “civilized- 
nature culture” relationship. One receives the impression that 
the anthropologists assume that the “modern complex culture” 
involved in a given situation has already been studied by 
someone else and that investigation of such types of culture 
is not the anthropologist’s business. 

Again I wish to make it clear that I am not making captious 
criticism. Every informed professional must recognize the 
great additions to our knowledge made by such students 


of acculturation and culture-contact as Redfield, Keesing, 
Herskovits, Linton, the Wilsons, Evans-Pritchard, Malinow- 
ski and dozens of others. Keesing (1953) has reviewed the 
bulk of these studies. Hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight. The anthropological acculturation and culture-contact 
investigations actually dealt with a functional relationship: 
modern complex culture as related to aboriginal culture. The 
anthropologists cannot be blamed for not giving full attention 
to the left side. They believed that “someone” knew what 
modern complex culture was as to content, organization, 
orientation, value-goals, etc. 

Meanwhile, many members of other disciplines in the social 
sciences had no notion of the over-all concept of culture. But 
those that did grasp the idea often believed that their own 
particular approach answered most questions. The most in- 
fluential, if not the most intellectually outstanding, repre- 
sentation of this piece-meal or one-angle interpretation of 
modern complex civilization, perhaps, is the doctrine of Karl 
Marx and his followers. On the other hand, we have no 
dearth of other specialists who apparently feel that their own 
approach answers all questions concerning modern civilization 
—psychologists of a variety of “schools ;” sociologists likewise ; 
economists of other than Marxist persuasions; political 
scientists, and just plain political writers; historians who feel 
that their own selection of facts “explains everything.” 


IV 


It was not from the acculturationists that competent studies 
of modern national cultures began to emerge. A couple of 
sociologists, Robert and Helen Lynd made a community study 
of Muncie, Indiana, that they labelled “Middletown.” The 
fact that the ethnologist Clark Wissler wrote an introduction 
for the book induced many a reader to think that this was 
the complete ethnological technique applied to a modern 
Middle Western community, which, of course, it was not. 
The Lynds’ book, together with its sequel Middletown in 
Transition (1937), was a good sociological study primarily 
in the interactionist, rather than the cultural, tradition. So 
far as I am aware, the Lynds never claimed to have analyzed 
modern American national culture, nor even to have com- 
pletely reported a local community variety thereof. 

Several anthropologists responded to the Lynd inspiration 
with community studies of their own. Thus we now have 25 
to 30 anthropological studies of community or local exhibits 
of national culture, including a few from Europe (see the 
excellent study of “Chateau Girard” by Turney-High, 
1954). Arensberg (1955) has reviewed the bulk of American 
community studies by anthropologists and Mandelbaum 
(1955) has discussed a number of such investigations made 
abroad. 

The “ethnologizing” of modern communities by anthro- 
pological methods involving the ethnological point of view 
was, I think, a major step forward in the understanding of 
modern national cultures. Nevertheless, this approach in itself 
does not give a picture of the national culture comparable to 


' that configurational detail provided by the best studies of 


tribal and simple peasant communities. Some of the anthro- 
pological community studies, such as those of Warner and 
associates, concentrate primarily on one aspect of the culture, 
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principally that portion known as social organization and, 
specifically, social stratification. (Warner, 1953, and studies 
cited there.) Even assertedly “global” studies of local or 
community exhibits of national culture do not attempt a 
complete catalogue and analysis of material and technological 
aspects thereof (cf., Gillin, 1955). Finally, I believe that it is 
now realized that no community or local example, regardless 
of how comprehensively studied, exemplifies in microcosm the 
culture of the nation-society of which it is a part. It is con- 
ceivable that a sufficient number of anthropological com- 
munity culture studies including those of urban communities, 
properly coordinated and oriented, may provide the basis for 
an inductive analysis of a modern. national culture. But 
neither adequate numbers nor variety of community studies 
exist at the present time, nor are they coordinated within a 
theoretical framework adequate for the understanding of a 
national culture as a whole in the modern world. Although 
Warner, his students and collaborators have fairly systematic- 
ally oriented their work toward social organization and 
especially toward the class hierarchy, it is vain to suppose 
that these few communities, however excellently reported in 
this respect, provide a comprehensive basis for the induction 
of a total national pattern in its totality and detail. 

The anthropological report on the culture of a community 
forming part of a modern nation-society, even when ethno- 
logically complete, in the sense of a systematic culture account 
of a hitherto unknown tribe—and no modern community 
studies are—is ipso facto incapable by itself of providing a 
full picture of a modern national culture. Apart from the fact 
that most communities in themselves show only regional or 
other subcultural exhibits of the national culture in which 
they participate (cf., Gillin and Murphy, 1951; Vogt, 1955), 
many significant aspects of a national or international modern 
complex civilization cannot be adequately grasped from the 
purely local point of view, because their complete form, 
function, and significance are not exhibited on the local level. 
National or international cultural institutions such as financial 
systems, labor movements, religious denominations and creeds, 
political parties and movements, art and architecture—to men- 
tion a few—are often not adequately exhibited on the local 
level. Even when present, the local manifestations are quite in- 
adequate for an understanding of their place and function in 
the national or international configuration. Although the sug- 
gestion of a national cultural tendency toward social class 
stratification, for example, may be derived from community 
studies (Warner, 1953), the details of a national pattern of 
such stratification cannot be assumed from a few local studies. 

If one admits that the local or community exhibit of a 
modern complex civilization is not sufficient in itself for an 
understanding of the latter, one may legitimately ask whether 
such studies have any potential significance for the problem. 
Margaret Mead (1952) has touched upon, although not 
elaborated, a fairly obvious answer. This is, at least as I would 
formulate it, that a systematically coordinated series of com- 
munity studies of a nation might well contribute to our 
knowledge of the “modern complex culture” in which they 
participate, if the following considerations are brought to 
bear: 1) They should be coordinated according to a total 
plan which would take into account the regional, class, 
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and local subcultures involved in the national whole; 2) 
Although no local variety of culture shows the national 
institutional pattern in toto, most local communities have 
connections with national or international institutions. For 
example, the local bank does not exhibit the totality of the 
national financial pattern. Nevertheless, by following out the 
local banking connections one might, in coordination with a 
sufficient number and variety of other local follow-ups, 
construct an inductive analysis of the structure, function, 
and meaning of the national financial patterns and institutions, 
Such a systematic coordination of community studies leading 
to a complete picture of a modern national or areal culture 
has not yet been accomplished to my knowledge. Nevertheless, 
it constitutes a promising approach when properly combined 
with others. 


V 


A second anthropological contribution to the field has been 
what we might call the “ethos” approach. I define ethos as 
“the constellation of acquired drives or motivations char- 
acteristic of a culture, plus the goals, both explicit and 
implicit, toward which cultural activities are believed to be 
directed or upon which high value is placed” (Gillin, 1952, 
1955). It seems to me that this encompasses concepts desig- 
nated by other words, used by various anthropologists, words 
such as value, value-attitude, theme, premise, controlling 
pattern, covert culture, world view, and the like. The 
idea is that even complex cultures have a “core” and that 
once this is understood the other aspects of the culture can, 
in part at least, be interpreted in terms thereof. 

At all events, this approach endeavors to synthesize the 
basic patterns of thought and feeling which have the effect of 
controlling or influencing the other patterns of action, 
organization, and symbolization of a total cultural system. Of 
course, attempts to describe cultures ethnologically were 
originated by humanists, philosophers, and journalists before 
anthropologists took up the approach scientifically. In modern 
literature we have such comparatively serious works by literary 
men as Salvador de Madariaga’s Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Spaniards and V. C. Pritchett’s The Spanish Temper. 
Among philosophers, F. §. C. Northrup has been the out- 
standing exponent of what I am here broadly calling the 
ethnological approach applied to modern world cultures in 
books such as The Meeting of East and West (1946) and 
The Taming of the Nations (1953). Another philosopher, 
James Feibleman (1946) has developed the theory of “the 
dominant implicit ontology” for the analysis of cultures. 

In anthropology, I believe, it was Gregory Bateson who 
first systematically developed and applied an explicit theory 
of “ethos” which he used in his study of the Iatmul people 
of New Guinea, as can be seen in his book Naven (1936). 
Edward Sapir first set forth the concept of ‘unconscious 
patterning,” which he formulated on the basis of his linguistic 
work and suggested for wider application. Clyde Kluckhohn, 


among contemporary anthropologists, has made many contri- 
butions to theory in this field with the elaboration of such 
(1941), “implicit 
premises” and values, while Morris Opler is identified with 
the theory of “themes” and its application in culture analysis 


(1945, 1946). 


cultural concepts as “covert culture” 
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In the analysis of simpler or more homogeneous societies 
this approach has been quite successful as seen, for example, 
in Honigmann’s work on the Kaska (1949) and Opler’s on 
the Apache (1946), the Harvard group’s studies in the South- 
west, etc. (Kluckhohn, 1951). 


VI 


With respect to modern complex cultures, application of the 
ethological approach by anthropologists has to date not been 
fully developed, but shows much promise. Before discussing 
this further, it is well to mention a third approach with which 
it sometimes overlaps, namely, that of ‘national character” 
or “basic personality structure.” 

Whereas, in its pure form, the approach I here call 
ethological is concerned primarily with the basic patterns of 
a culture and their motivational and emotional accompani- 
ment, the “national character” or “basic personality” approach 
has developed a number of theories that explicitly seek to 
combine propositions derived from both cultural theory and 
the theory of individual personality. (Mead, 1952; Linton, 
1945). Broadly speaking, this third approach endeavors to 
explain the social behaviors and policies of modern nations 
or areas on the basis that the members of the societies involved 
show certain similarities in character or personality. And 
such similarities in persons are held to be derived from similar 
cultural techniques for the conditioning and socialization of 
children present within a society, social group or area. The 
ethological and character approaches often tend to merge, as 
in Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946) or 
Mead and Metraux’ Themes in French Culture (1954). 
And, I believe, there is good reason to expect that the com- 
bined approach will shortly appear which integrates the 
ethological emphasis on the structural aspects of culture 
with the characterological emphasis upon the dynamics of 
learning and personality formation. 

Mention may be made of a few examples of modern com- 
plex cultures concerning which something systematic has been 
contributed by anthropologists from either the ethological, the 
culture and personality, or the combined point of view. 
Tentative and admittedly incomplete analyses of basic values 
of American culture have been offered by Mead, the Kluck- 
hohns, Du Bois, Gorer, and Gillin. The value system of 
contemporary Latin America in general or in one or the 
other of its manifestations has been tentatively set forth by 
Wagley, Simmons, Foster, and Gillin. Japan has been studied, 
among anthropologists, by Benedict, La Barre, Leighton and 
John Bennett. (John Embree also did a justly famous com- 
munity study in Japan, Suye Afura). Korean national culture 
was set out by Osgood. Roumania was analyzed during the 
war by Benedict. Postwar Germany and Norway were 
studied by Rodnick and Germany by Lowie. A considerable 
number of anthropologists have written on one or another 
aspect of German and French national cultures, as members 
of government information agencies during World War II 
and on research projects since. And so on. 

Here we cannot review the criticisms and rebuttals con- 
cerning this work that have been vigorously argued in the 
literature, nor can we discuss in further detail the many 
theoretical issues involved in these approaches. A few words 
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may be said, however, concerning certain technical and 
methodological problems in the anthropological study of 
modern complex cultures. 


VII 


By definition a modern complex culture lacks the degree 
of homogeneity usual in folk and primitive communities. A 
modern nation, for example, is a great collection of sub- 
cultures associated with social classes, territorial regions, age 
categories (“peer group” subcultures, etc.), and occupational 
interests, to mention only a few of the types. In my opinion 
we still lack an adequate theoretical analysis of the modern 
national system from the cultural, as distinguished from the 
sociological, point of view. Perhaps we must wait for this 
until we have more systematic data, but it is certain that the 
anthropologist approaching a modern national culture must 
equip himself with a set of working hypotheses that are wider 
in range and somewhat different in kind than those with which 
he has been accustomed to operate in folk and primitive 
situations. 

Not only are modern cultures more heterogeneous than 
folk and primitive systems of life, but they also are in certain 
senses less stable. Revolution—whether political, techno- 
logical, ideological, or social—is practically a built-in feature 
of modern cultures, but on the whole exceedingly rare in 
the so-called simpler societies, unless the latter are in contact 
with complex civilizations. I use “revolution” to refer to 
abrupt changes affecting at least a major sector of culture. 
Although anthropologists are accustomed to dealing with 
culture change, they are not used to handling revolutionary 
changes on the enormous scale of the modern society. 

The search for a common ethos, or basic controlling 
patterns, or value system, of a modern culture is an attempt 
to grasp a reliable conception of the culture as a whole, while 
avoiding the methodological difficulties presented by large 
scale complexity of subcultural content and integration, and 
revolutionary change. In my view it is a promising approach. 
But at least two problems should be mentioned. 

The first is that if these formulations are to be scientific, 
rather than merely intuitively plausible, they must be vali- 
dated. Many of the underlying values, for instance, of a 
modern culture seem not to be consciously and explicitly 
verbalized. Others are verbally manipulated in a variety of 
ways that may be understood by persons reared in the culture, 
but which cannot be taken at face value for cross-cultural 
comparisons. Thus a great deal of intensive work is required 
in the interpretation and rechecking of the symbolic relevance 
with respect to underlying values of verbalizations, overt 
behavior, the use of material objects, artistic expression, 
literary treatments, and so on. The essential idea of the 
anthropologists pursuing such studies is that ethos or value 
patterns are abstractions, but abstractions of a higher order 
than those constructed for the study of the more obvious 
aspects of a cultural system, such as overt behavior patterns, 
language systems, forms of artifacts, and the like. It is 
relatively easy to establish and demonstrate the validity of a 
pattern of overt behavior, as, for example, a dance or a 
ceremony. The anthropologist or his team observes perform- 
ances of, say, a dance figure and notes a certain range of 
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variations in the performances of different individuals. But 
running through such divergences is a strain toward uni- 
formity which, abstracted from the actual performances, may 
be spoken of as the “pattern.”” The validity of the pattern 
thus inducted may be tested by predicting that under specified 
circumstances in the future the members of the society or 
group in question will perform the dance according to the 
pattern, within a certain range of individual variation. But 
to establish and validate the underlying pattern or patterns 
of value manifested by the dance is often a much more difficult 
problem in methodology. It involves working back through at 
least two “levels” of pattern and requires techniques of 
interviewing and perhaps the use of. projective tests, and so 
forth, as well as validating against the manifest patierns of 
the culture. The problem is analogous to that involved when 
a psychiatrist sets out to establish the patterns of the sub- 
conscious and unconscious levels in the personality of an 
individual. Once the core patterns of a modern culture are 
firmly established and understood by the scientist, much of 
the more obvious cultural behavior may be predicted and 
interpreted. But the amount of manifest cultural material to 
be handled in order to establish the core patterns is enormous 
and usually beyond the time or competence of a single anthro- 
pologist, or in fact, a single discipline. 


VIII 


The straight-out descriptive analysis of national and area- 
wide institutionalized cultural patterns has not, so far as I 
am aware, been done by anthropologists without the collabora- 
tion of members of other disciplines. The present reporter 
has been working for several years, with the scientific collab- 
oration of several political scientists, on the cultural inter- 
pretation of Latin-American political behavior. I, therefore, 
have good reason to know that without the specialized 
knowledge of the political scientists this project can never be 
successfully completed. We also have reason to know, how- 
ever, that much work done on modern institutions—whether 
political, economic, social, religious, or whatnot—adds less 
than we could desire to a comprehensive knowledge of modern 
complex culture and cultural behavior. Many of the specialists 
in these matters concentrate almost exclusively on what 
anthropologists would call the formal or ideal aspects of the 
patterns, leaving out of account most of the features of actual 
behavior, its variations, and motivations and goals. Further- 
more, I am aware of no study of institutional patterns that 
has successfully investigated the integration of the institutions 
studied into the total national or areal cultural context. The 
accomplishment of such a feat would, of course, presuppose 
an overall knowledge of the total context—a knowledge that 
does not exist for any modern complex culture. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing my colleagues 
in other disciplines. On the contrary, I believe that experience 
in the study of modern complex cultures indicates that no 
single discipline as at present understood, including anthro- 
pology, is capable of providing a comprehensive knowledge 
of the content, core ethos, and integration of a modern 
civilization which is comparable to the competent descriptive 
analyses that exist for many so-called simpler and more 
homogeneous cultural systems. What is required is teamwork 


among all the scholarly and scientific disciplines dealing with 
human social behavior and its products. 

This has been appreciated in various quarters and is 
illustrated by the fact that many of the more promising 
investigations of modern complex cultures are being carried 
out by interdisciplinary teams, which include anthropologists 
as well as members with other competencies. This sort of 
thing was developed by the Office of War Information and 
several other government intelligence agencies during World 
War II. The Washington program of The Human Relations 
Area Files project under contract to the Department of War 
is interdisciplinary. One thinks also of the Navy-financed 
project on contemporary cultures at Columbia University 
directed by Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead, of the 
Cornell projects of the study of the modern cultures of 
Southeast Asia and India, the University of Michigan field 
station in Japan, the University of California program in 
India, the University of Washington Far Eastern program, 
the Harvard Russian Research Center, and others. 

Most men need the better part of a life-time to acquire a 
specialized, detailed knowledge of only a small part of our 
or any other modern system of culture. And there is no 
reason for anthropologists to think that they are different 
from other men and women in this respect. No anthropologist 
can ordinarily know as much about the economic system as a 
trained economist, as much about Christian theology as a 
theologian, as much about American literature as one who 
has spent his life studying it, and so on through the special 
fields. If he is to develop a reliable picture of a modern com- 
plex culture he must have the help and collaboration of the 
experts who command the special knowledge. 

What, then, can anthropology contribute as anthropology? 
Briefly I should like to mention a few of anthropology’s spe- 
cial competencies. 

First, as field workers anthropologists have developed a 
special set of techniques and approaches that have proved 
especially productive for dealing with “real people” and their 
behavior and attitudes. I think all would admit that par- 
ticipant observation and certain types of field interviewing 
have not been cultivated by practitioners of any other 
discipline to the degree achieved in anthropology. These 
techniques are “clinical” rather than statistical, or docu- 
mentary, or of the “survey” variety. They require a personal 
relationship between the investigator and his informants and 
they need time and understanding. For community studies 
and for the ultimate checking back to the behavior and 
attitudes of the actual human members of a society or other 
cultural group they are indispensable. Furthermore, they are 
applicable to the members of modern societies as well as to 
those of more simple groupings. No adequate understanding 
of the deeper and subtler aspects of modern complex cultures 
can, in my view, be achieved if these anthropological field 
techniques are discarded. But I also believe that such a 
desired result will not be forthcoming by the use of these 
anthropological field methods alone. They must be combined 
with and supplemented by investigative methods developed in 
other disciplines. 

Second, properly trained cultural anthropologists are the 
only scientists equipped with theoretical tools for the descrip- 
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tion and analysis of cultural wholes. As I said previously, I 
believe that this theoretical tool box will have to be enlarged 
as anthropologists attain fuller understanding of modern 
complex cultures. But the fact remains, that culture as culture 
is the specialty of cultural anthropologists. In saying this I 
do not mean to imply that non-anthropologists are inherently 
incapable of mastering cultural theory with its requisite 
accompaniment of cross-cultural data. But since this is the 
special field of anthropologists there is no reason that follow- 
ers of other disciplines should be required to try to make 
themselves amateur experts in these matters, any more than 
anthropologists should be expected to become, for example, 
expert economists, political scientists, or art historians of 
Western culture. In the vast division of labor that will be 
necessary for a competent understanding of modern cultural 
wholes it seems logical that other experts can with confidence 
leave to the anthropologists the labor of setting their con- 
tributions in the context of the cultural whole. A functioning 
culture, whether modern or primitive, is, so far as we know 
now, not a thing of shreds and patches. It is a more or less 
integrated configuration affording patterns of adaptation and 
adjustment of varying degrees to the people who follow it. 


IX 


Thus, in summary, I feel that anthropologists or their 
approaches are indispensable for the study of local community 
exhibits of modern complex cultures and for the study of 
subcultures in the larger whole. Likewise, in the interpretation 
of the functional and structural relations of the parts and of 
the whole anthropologists are especially equipped. However, 
much of the substantive data and certain types of specialized 
theoretical interpretation of special parts, particularly institu- 
tionalized patterns of any modern culture, must be contributed 
by other specialists. Thus, I believe the understanding of 
modern complex cultures and the human behavior and atti- 
tudes characteristic thereof can be achieved only as a coopera- 
tive venture involving all scientists and humanists concerned 
with human cultural behavior and its products. Anthropology 
can not do this job alone. But, as I have attempted to show, 
the “anthropological point of view” and certain techniques of 
data-gathering require cultural anthropology as an_ indis- 
pensable member of the team. 
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Commentary 


Gordon Streib* 


I 


Professor Gillin has offered a broad and balanced picture 
of the way in which anthropology may contribute to the 
study of modern complex societies. From the standpoint of a 
sociologist one cannot disagree with his suggestion that studies 
of complex social organizations require a multi-disciplinary 
approach. As sociologists, we can hope that we shall be on the 
team. Who knows, some jobs may even be created for 
sociologists. This is all to the good for he clearly says, 


S. 
“anthropology cannot do this job alone.” 


It may be valuable, however, to examine more carefully 
the reasons why anthropology cannot do this job alone. I 
would like to say that although my comments tend to be 
somewhat critical of anthropology, I do not wish to pose 
the issue in terms of one discipline versus another. It is not 
anthropology versus sociology. The first issue which I would 
like to raise may be considered slightly unfair because it 
enters on the home territory of anthropology—the study of 
simpler societies and cultures. But I think that the point has 
relevance for the subject we are discussing, the analysis of 
complex modern societies. The question I would like to raise— 
and I do not expect to answer it fully—is whether we really 
know as much about Hopi, Zuni, and Trobiand culture and 
society as anthropologists would sometimes lead us to believe. 
My own opinion—and I imagine some anthropologists would 
agree—is that the level and precision of knowledge of simpler 
societies leaves much to be desired. Now this situation is not 
because anthropologists have not been industrious. For 
ethnographers as field workers have been hard-working, care- 
ful and thorough. The cause is a more basic one, namely, that 
so much anthropology—like so much sociology—has little 
conceptual orientation. And, also, because many anthropolo- 
gists—like many sociologists—have been less than systematic 
in their research design and methodology. Certainly there have 
been some notable exceptions to this generalization. The issue 
was recently pointed out very clearly by an anthropologist, 
Professor Ward Goodenough, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in an article on residence rules.! Goodenough discov- 
ered that another anthropologist had studied the residence 


* Dr. Streib is Associate Professor of Sociology, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University. This paper was 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in Detroit, Michigan, September, 1956. 


1. Ward H. Goodenough, “Residence Rules,” Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology, 12, 1956, 22-37. 


rules at Truk and came out with a description and analysis 
which was quite variant from his own. In most ethnographic 
studies the determination of the rules of residence of a com- 
munity are basic for any descriptive account of the social 
system. Residence rules are basic determinants of various 
forms of family and kinship organization and have received 
considerable study by anthropologists. Thus Goodenough was 
very much surprised to discover that his findings pertaining 
to residence rules on the island of Truk differed considerably 
from those of an equally trained and responsible investigator 
who studied the same area within a three-year period. Good- 
enough says that the differences between his work and that of 
Fischer could not be attributed to differences in the raw data 
but “they arise from an honest difference in how to interpret 
the data.” It is clearly beyond the scope of this discussion to 
go into the ingenious ways in which Goodenough examines the 
conflicting interpretation of ethnographic data. However, it 
is relevant to point out, as does Goodenough, that the essential 
problem involved is that the ethnographer ‘‘must be a 
theoretician as well” or in less grandiose terms, he must bea 
conceptualizer. Honest and careful reporting is only the 
beginning of cross-cultural studies. The most painstakingly 
reported details cannot substitute for analytic constructs and 
accurate conceptual meaning. 

Goodenough points out that considerable difficulty in the 
field of anthropology arises from the confusion of two levels 
of analysis: that of the ethnographer—the field worker and 
the theoretician who is attempting to describe and explain 
what goes on in a particular social universe—and the com- 
parative ethnologist who is attempting to find principles or 
generalizations which are common to several social universes. 
As Goodenough so well says: “Although they operate at 
different levels of abstraction, both ethnographer and com- 
parativist are engaged in theory construction. Each must, 
therefore, develop concepts appropriate to his own level of 
abstraction. .. . When we move from one level to the other 
we must shift our conceptual frameworks in accordance with 
systematic transformation procedures.” 

This apparent lack of diligence about conceptual clarity 
and related problems of theory is also illustrated by the 
experience of some of my colleagues who were undertaking to 
collaborate with anthropologists in a cross-cultural study 
which involved applying the methods of research employed 
in complex societies to simpler-type societies. One of the first 


2. Goodenough, ibid., 37. 
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problems which had to be met—and one which has not been 
solved—is that in a comparative study one needs to develop 
valid and applicable comparative concepts. As Goodenough 
and others have pointed out there is a necessity for employing 
concepts which are conceptually equivalent. In comparative 
cross-cultural studies it seems virtually impossible—given 
present knowledge and techniques—to make concepts opera- 
tionally equivalent. Very few ideas, objects or events can be 
considered as linguistically equivalent—if different languages 
are used in the research. Thus it is necessary to begin with 
some degree of conceptual clarity rather than to employ 
items which are only operationally equivalent. Rough vari- 
ables which transcend cross-cultural differences are readily at 
hand (opinion leadership, social mobility, aggression, etc.), 
but they must be defined conceptually if the comparative study 
of society is to make any progress. The point to be made is 
that anthropologists in their comparative study of societies 
have not been concerned with defining concepts in cross- 
cultural terms which could be used in a way that is free of 
special or particularized culture content. Clearly, there is a 
need for a fundamental interest in problems pertaining to 
conceptualization, and not for concern only with problems 
of description. 


II 

The lack of conceptual equivalence in anthropological 
studies is also involved in the second contribution which 
Professor Gillin suggests anthropologists can make to the 
study of complex societies, namely, what he calls the ethos 
approach or the study of cultural wholes. It is contended 
that since anthropologists have been trying to make sense out 
of simpler and less dynamic cultures, they are in a unique 
position to study a complex society from the standpoint of 
its ethos or the total pattern which characterizes the society. 
This is a good point and a legitimate criticism of many studies 
of contemporary American cultures. 

However, it is fairly well recognized among both anthro- 
pologists and sociologists that there is much more disagree- 
ment concerning those cultures and societies which have been 
subject to investigation by more than one field worker than 
groups which have been studied by a single investigator. The 
case of Truk is an example of differences pertaining to one 
aspect of a society. However, when we turn to the subject 
of patterns, values, and ethos, the possibility for differences 
looms much greater. The Pueblo Indians, particularly Zuni 
and Hopi, are examples of the way in which anthropologists 
offer widely different points of view when they employ the 
ethos approach. John Bennett, an anthropologist, in a type of 
analysis quite rare in anthropological literature, points out 
some fundamental and conflicting interpretations of Pueblo 
culture made by different investigators. One view maintains 
that Hopi culture and society are unusually well integrated 
and that all phases of the culture are held together by a 
consistent and harmonious set of values which pervade all 
aspects of the culture. On the other hand, another group of 
reputable anthropologists maintains that Hopi is marked by 
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a considerable degree of covert anxiety, tension, hostility, fear 
and ambition. These are two very strikingly different analyses 
of the same culture. Indeed, if one removed the name of the 
group one might wonder whether the anthropologists were 
talking about the same people and their culture. Bennett says 
that it is not possible to answer definitely which of these two 
views of Hopi culture is the correct one, or even which of 
the two emphases is preferable. He concludes by saying that 
such conflicting interpretations are the result of the values 
and personal preferences of the investigators. Bennett does 
suggest that it is important that the influence of these biases 
should be acknowledged and publicized. Indeed, he suggests 
that analyses of the kind which he has made should be made 
more frequently. Perhaps another more basic conclusion 
which may be drawn is that the concept of ethos and its 
defining characteristics remain a loose “intuitive” concept 
which has not been adequately developed in a systematic way. 
The profession is undoubtedly aware of the extravagant 
and on some points almost ludicrous analyses which have been 
made of American culture by some anthropologists. And the 
inadequacies of the anthropological analyses of American 
social stratification by Warner and others have been made 
very explicit and pointed in the literature through the work 
of Pfautz and Duncan and others.* Again, it seems appropri- 
ate to suggest that caution is warranted when anthropologists 
study complex societies in whole or in part. Part of these 
shortcomings in the study of a complex society point to the 
necessity for further refinement of concepts like pattern, theme 
and ethos. Refinement of concepts and their systematic analysis 
are the first steps necessary for study of complex societies—by 
anthropologists and sociologists. The second priority is that of 
determining the value of different techniques of data collec- 
tion: this is, however, fundamentally an empirical problem. 


Ill 


It may be superfluous, but I think it should be emphasized 
that these criticisms of anthropological contributions to the 
study of modern complex societies are not meant to imply 
that we consider sociological contributions to be paragons of 
virtue in regard to the theory, methodology and field tech- 
niques. I would be among the first to admit the theoretical and 
methodological shortcomings of our own discipline’s contribu- 
tion to the study of modern complex societies. At the same 
time I think that we should reserve the right to be critical, 
in the best sense of the word, of all social scientists who wish 
to study complex societies. Sociology, as { conceive it, is not 
imperialistic in abrogating to itself these complex societies. 
Sociology has its shortcomings for in some respects it has been 
a bit top-heavy in grand theories and at times a bit short in 
precise observations, whereas anthropology has tended to over- 
emphasize detail. However, in my opinion it is in the mutual 
give and take of intellectual discussion that a more fruitful 
approach to the study of complex societies will emerge. 


. 4. Harold W. Pfantz and Otis Dudley Duncan, “A Critical Evalua- 


tion of Warner’s Work in Community Stratification,” American 
Sociological Review, 15 (1950) 205-215. See also Ruth R. Korn- 
hauser, “The Warner Approach to Social Stratification,” in R. 
Bendix and S. M. Lipset (ed.), Class, Status, and Power, Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1953, 224-255. 
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A Sociologist’s View 


Bryce Ryan* 


I 


If there is any more equivocal honor than to speak for 
sociology, it must be that of essaying to tell anthropologists 
their prospects in life. This position is mitigated slightly by 
some existing confusion of role among anthropologists. It is 
the more onerous because anthropology when directed toward 
complex societies appears either to identify itself with or 
compete with sociology for its field.! The entire matter is 
further complicated by many sociologists’ distrust of anthro- 
pological research methods applied to complex societies, and 
a correlative suspicion of theorizing sociologists by anthro- 
pologists priding themselves on pure empiricism. It will, 
however, be argued in this paper that in reference to complex 
society analysis, anthropology and sociology stand in comple- 
mentary, as well as overlapping, relationship, theoretically, 
substantively and methodologically. 

Frequently the complementary aspects of the two disciplines 
have been obscured by over-enthusiastic claims by a few 
anthropologists and the incensed, blanket rejoinders by out- 
raged sociologists. There has been more than a hint of 
disciplinary pride and fear of encroachment on both sides. 
On the other hand, complementary relations have been ex- 
pressed in the creation of increasing numbers of joint univer- 
sity departments, in the theoretic schemes of sociologists like 
Parsons, and in the writings of many anthropologists. Pro- 
fessor Eggan in 1954 wrote what might be the text for this 
paper: “. . . we need to adopt the structural, functional 
approach of British social anthropology and integrate it with 
our traditional American interest in culture process and 
history.”2 Such ai injunction implies a conceptual wedding 


*Dr. Ryan is Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society in Detroit, Michigan, September, 1956. 


1. The author is indebted to William W. Stein, Martin U. Martell, 
and Jack Kapchan for their critical comments. Particular thanks 
are due Allan Holmberg for the many hours spent discussing these 
issues in past years. 


2. Fred Eggan, “Social Anthropology and the Method of Controlled 
Comparison,” American Anthropologist 56, Pt. 1 (1954) : 743-763. 


between sociology and anthropology, and indeed Goldschmidt 
has been even more specific in postulating such a union.3 

It will be argued that the anthropologists’ conception of 
the purview of their field requires modification in adaptation 
to such a new field of activity ; that distinctive anthropological 
concepts require systematic, logical fusion with sociological 
ones. Within this theoretic union anthropology will 
maintain a distinctive sphere due to its particular concern 
with cultural rather than interactional concepts, its wide body 
of inter-cultural data, including linguistics, and its develop- 
ment of unstructured research techniques which provide 
unique advantage in certain contexts even within societies 
characterized by mass phenomena. 

The definition of anthropology’s field describing it as the 
“science of man” or even the “study of man and his works” 
may be realistic as applied ideographically, to small, local 
bands. When complex mass societies come into question, such 
definitions become slogans, or at best the bases for freshman 
orientation textbooks. In fact, however, few anthropologists, 
once they leave the textbook market, are scientists of man. 
Nonetheless, this basic orientation retards the growth of a 
conceptually integrated science of the socio-cultural. If human 
morphologists and paleontologists are known as anthropolo- 
gists, no one is to deny them this designation. But the fact 
that a symbol possesses distinct meanings, does not mean that 
these disparate meanings can be unified into a_ logically 
cohesive discipline. The historical conjunction of physical 
anthropology with cultural history, ethnography, linguistics 
and social anthropology has permitted a conviction to arise 
that this somehow gives anthropologists some distinct position 
in the world of objective curiosity. When Professor Kroeber 
writes that “even beyond its frankly biological constituent, 
anthropology is part natural science, in part humanity, only 
secondarily social science,”4 his references must apply to 


3. Walter Goldschmidt, “Values and the Field of Comparative 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 18 (1953) : 287-293. See 
also, Ralph L. Beals, “Urbanism, Urbanization and Acculturation,” 
American Anthropologist, 53, 1, 1951: 1-10. 


4. A. L. Kroeber, “The Place of Anthropology in Universities,” 
American Anthropologist, 56, 1954: 764-767. 
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curricular organization more than to any integrated and 
researchable field of inquiry. That astronomers might by 
historic accident have been called celestial psychologists, 
would not have served to expand the limits of psychology, 
even though cosmic forces might be relevant for individual 
functioning. Such a claim would however have served to 
obfuscate the purviews of both disciplines. This “holism of 
humanity” approach has sometimes led anthropologists to 
assert that they, unlike other social scientists, see the whole 
man and hence are proper coordinators for the research 
activities of more limited scientists.5 To the sociologist this 
sounds less like functionalism than like the “synthetic science.” 
It is reminiscent of that grandiose period when sociology 
fancied herself queen of the sciences. Sociology as the syn- 
thetic science did not have a long, nor a particularly produc- 
tive life in the American milieu. Undeniably anthropology, 
like sociology, has certain functional interests which at the 
microscopic level approach holism, but it is important that 
these be kept in a community perspective and not be per- 
mitted to imply some more basic biologic, humanistic, socially 
scientific universalism. 


II 


The establishment of a theoretic framework in common 
with sociology has been retarded by extraneous biological 
pretensions among cultural anthropologists on the one hand, 
and on the other it has been retarded by the professed 
humanistic component in anthropology. American cultural 
anthropology has in the past been more historical and par- 
ticularizing than analytical and generalizing. In the hey-day 
of untouched primitive peoples, such studies made sense and 
provided a wealth of data which otherwise would have 
vanished. It is doubtful if many anthropologists would 
seriously argue that it is feasible to carry on this part of their 
tradition in regard to complex peoples. But some anthro- 
pologists look upon their field as a “humanity” for reasons 
other than its ideographic past. Redfield, for example, views 
anthropology as humanistic because of its holism, and its 
concern with values and history of tradition.® In this concep- 
tion the distinction between the humanities and social science 
is lost. Social sciences are concerned with values and history 
of tradition—the issue is in how such concern is manifest in 
treatment. There is no reason to believe that Redfield would 
pursue this conception of humanism to the point of denying 
anthropology a generalizing role. Kroeber, it must be con- 
fessed, uses the term “risk” in considering anthropology a 
social science.” 

In one sense, the humanistic element in cultural anthro- 
pology is more disturbing than the biologic because it has 


—_—___ 


5. See for example, Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf: 1948. Esp. Chapter I for a typically 
holistic conception. Regarding research coordination on grounds of 
cultural holism see John Gillin, “Methodological Problems in the 
Anthropological Study of Modern Cultures,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 51, 1949: 392-399. 


6. Robert Redfield, “Relations of Anthropology to the Social 
Sciences and Humanities,” in Kroeber and others, eds., Anthro- 
pology Today, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1953, 728-738. 


7. Kroeber, of. cit. 


offered an easy device for neglecting scientific methodology 
while claiming scientific status. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could we label such magnificent poetic works as Patterns 
of Culture, scientific. And it is in this confusion of humanity 
and science that Redfield can brush aside Oscar Lewis’ results 
in Tepoztlan with the comment, in effect, that both are 
correct—Lewis was looking for one thing and Redfield for 
another.® Yet the presumed objectives of the research were, 
to the unsophisticated reader, quite the same. This kind of 
dualism provides a constant risk that anthropology will sell 
its wares in the name of science while meeting the thorns of 
scientific method through retreat into humanistic claims. This 
in no way derogates the significance of humanistic studies, 
rather it points to the need for a clearer demarcation of what 
is to be treated as science, and what, as great literature. It is 
obviously an argument of this paper, that anthropology’s 
application to modern society arises out of its theoretical 
conjunction with sociology. This conjunction is possible only 
insofar as both these disciplines are fully agreed that their 
field is strictly that of the socio-cultural universe, the methods 
those of science, the immediate goal that of generalizable 
knowledge, and the ultimate goal, generalizations regarding 
social and cultural facts. 


Ill 


The glorious and useful past of ethnography and historical 
reconstructions provide no model for the future. The new 
world is one in which all people are becoming complex and 
in which anthropology’s position must be, if not an avowed 
social science, then literature. Upon an unqualified platform 
of social science, both the substantive knowledge and concepts 
of cultural anthropology can make distinctive offerings to the 
growth of an integrated socio-cultural science. 

As cultural anthropology moves from the ideographic and 
diachronic to the nomathetic and synchronic, its vast range of 
data becomes the basis for a revitalized comparative method. 
It is inconceivable that the comparative approach can avoid 
inclusion of western and other complex societies. Although 
sociology is throughout an avowedly generalizing social 
science, it is surprising how little other than illustrative use 
is made of comparative data. Rarely have contemporary 
sociologists formulated research problems in a comparative 
vein, except through the use of historic western materials. 
It must appall social anthropologists to find colleagues in 
the next room purveying principles of urban structure, social 
disorganization, assimilation, intergroup tensions and social 
conflict and the whys and wherefores of marital discord often 
with scarcely a whisper that their generalizing is culture- 
bound. From the vantage point of anthropology’s tradition 
of graduate training and field work outside American culture 
and the storehouses of data on hundreds of diverse peoples, 
the movement toward sophisticated, comparative analysis is 
well begun. The Human Relations Area Files, Inc. and 
publications resulting from it are evidence of the new com- 
parative focus. But perhaps even more significant is the trend 


‘ among anthropologists to formulate research in abstract and 


hence inter-culturally comparable terms. 


8. Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1953, 154-157. 
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Cultural anthropologists are uniquely situated for drawing 
western society back into the genus societas. In this action the 
relationship to sociology is dual. For western society it is 
reasonable that sociologists provide data to be fitted into 
comparative analysis. More significantly, however, they can 
assist in formulating theoretic frameworks and abstractions 
necessary for cultural comparisons. Occasionally we find 
anthropologists showing some pride in their theoretical 
illiteracy, but such individuals are rapidly becoming anachro- 
nisms. Walter Goldschmidt has recently contrasted the 
sociologists’ penchant for broad theory with the ethnologists’ 
concern for detailed cultural data.? He describes the imme- 
diate need for more modest theory on the one hand, and more 
conceptualized comparative ethnography on the other. It is 
undoubtedly true that sociology is a major source for the 
more abstract concepts and theoretic systems upon which the 
new comparative ethnology depends. These properly deduc- 
tive, theoretic systems will stand considerable revision at the 
hands of ethnologists for their logic may rest unconsciously 
upon assumptions of western social organization. Further, 
sociological concept building has tended to take into account 
social interactional processes more than cultural structures 
and processes. Although sociologists may provide the major 
higher level abstractions and logical systems, the middle range 
of abstractions and working concepts for research lie equally 
in anthropological literature. Thus the theory of cultural 
structures and processes has been more explicitly built into 
contemporary anthropological thought. In 1951 Professor 
Ralph Beals pointed to the potential fruitfulness and sig- 
nificance of such a social and cultural conceptual marriage.!° 
Similarly, the recent distinctions between urban community 
types drawn by Redfield and Singer demonstrate the integra- 
tion and constructive application of cultural and social 
concepts. !! 

It seems a bit paradoxical that in order for anthropologists 
to advance the comparative method, they find their bedfellows 
among those often designated as deductive 
theorists rather than inductive researchers. This is apparent 
in the close reliance of a number of social anthropologists on 
the theoretic continua developed most explicitly by Tonnies 
and Durkheim and Becker. Here the conceptual overlap with 
sociology is obvious, and the mass analysis techniques of the 
sociologist are matched by the non-mass techniques of the 
anthropologist. Only in such partnership can these theoretic 
formulations be qualified and advanced. Resulting theoretical 
formulations can not be identified with either the discipline 
of anthropology or sociology. They are joint products. 


sociologists 


IV 


From both sides, merger of anthropology and sociology at 
the higher theory level is evident. From sociology, the 
theoretic structure being developed by Talcott Parsons ex- 
plicitly integrates cultural and interactional concepts and 


9. Goldschmidt, of. cit. 
10. Ralph Beals, of. cit. 


11. Robert Redfield and Milton Singer, ““Cultural Role of Cities,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, Oct. 1954. 


establishes logically derived conceptual units with inter- 
cultural application.!? Similarly, anthropologist Claude Leyi 
Strauss in Anthropology Today outlines a conceptual model 
implying universally applicable concepts for the analysis of 
social structures.!3 In the area of values, wholly consistent 
with the tradition of American ethnology, the Kluckhohns 
seek universal categories for value system analysis.!4 Julian 
Steward, in returning to the field of evolution is doing so 
with regard to conceptual categories within which differing 
cultures can be brought into comparable terms.!> The great 
task in all these efforts is to find the abstract terms within 
which the host of historically unique values, institutions and 
norms are rendered comparable. 

It is not to be implied, however, that cultural anthropology 
is merely comparative sociology. Apart from the world of 
physical anthropology, American anthropologists have used a 
partially different set of concepts, or have at least consistently 
tended to emphasize certain concepts, more than modern 
sociologists. Except for its wide incorporation into textbooks 
of sociology, there has been minimal integration of the cultural 
approach with the more conventional interactional concepts 
of sociology. That anthropologists have reified an abstraction 
named “culture” is as fortunate for social science as the 
parallel reification of “the group” by colleagues in sociology. 
The fact that there are “cultural sociologists” in no way 
detracts from the distinctive emphasis upon cultural processes 
and concepts in American anthropology. 


V 

In a sense, this discussion has bypassed the question of 
applying anthropology to complex societies by arguing its 
contribution to an understanding of society generally, and by 
refusing to view mass society as anything other than one 
variant within the range of comparative ethnology—or if one 
prefers, comparative sociology and comparative culturology. 
When we turn to the realm of substantive contributions in 
explicitly complex mass societies, it is reasonable that anthro- 
pology’s most distinctive sphere lies in the cultural, insofar as 
this is separable from the social. The wholly complementary 
relationship between cultural and interactional research has 
often been obscured in the pedantic squabbles over the reality 
or unreality of one or the other. Although culture and society 
are inseparable in concrete reality, they are analytically dis- 
tinguishable, and it is mainly in this conceptual distinction that 
anthropology has a field in societies already under analysis 
by sociologists. The cultural premise offers a constructive, 


12. Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, assisted by James Olds, 
“The Social System” in Parsons and Shils (eds.), Toward a General 
Theory of Action. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press. 1951. 


13. Talcott Parsons, “Social Structure,” in Kroeber and others, 
eds., Anthropology Today, op. cit., 524-553. 


14. Florence Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Substitute Profiles of 
Cultural Orientation,” Social Forces, 28, 1950, 376-393. Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and others, “Values and Value-Orientations in Theory of 
Action,” 70 p. mimeo. Clyde Kluckhohn, “Universal Categories of 
Culture,” in Kroeber and Other, Anthropology Today, op. cit., 507- 
523. 


15. Julian Steward, Theory of Culture Change, Urbana, Univ. of 
Illinois Press, 1955. 
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sociologically integrated, but distinctively anthropological 
sphere. This complementary relation can be exemplified in the 
parallel fields of acculturation and assimilation. Concepts of 
diffusion and acculturation have arisen out of anthropology’s 
cultural premise, just as concepts of assimilation and inter- 
group tension have arisen out of sociology’s interactional 
emphasis. Processes of implanting new traits in a people are 
of a different order from processes of merging group identities. 
As yet American anthropologists have done little to apply 
cultural theory to American society, although their concepts 
have leavened the researches of American sociologists. Fre- 
quently, when American anthropologists have turned toward 
the United States, they have acted more like sociologists than 
anthropologists. Exceptions arise mainly in reference to some 
writers on national character. In regard to other societies 
however, and some of them quite complex, the culture premise 
has been fruitful in ways which do not overlap related socio- 
logical researches. Thus Latin-American and American 
Indian acculturation studies have yielded knowledge comple- 
menting that produced by sociologists in assimilation and 
group tensions. The two approaches go hand in hand, but it 
is rare to find sociologists and anthropologists consciously 
integrating their parallel research interests. Emanations from 
the culture concept have yet to be applied systematically to 
mass societies. 


VI 


Since culture encompasses more than the structure and 
process of social relationships, interest in it has led anthropolo- 
gists to man’s relationship to his environment and tools. While 
sociologists have also been concerned, in practice, social ecology 
has turned more toward competitive forces in land use. 
Although complex societies are less responsive to the forces 
of environment, they are more responsive to the controls and 
instruments in reference to them. The study of such institu- 
tiona! adaptations is stimulating provocative developments in 
the form of new evolutionary theory, in which an account 
of complex societies must be given. 

The study of man’s most distinctive creation, language, 
has long been partially removed from the active sphere of 
social analysis because of a highly technical and rather rigid 
structural approach. There are signs, however, of a meeting 
ground between linguistics and structural-functional theory. 
There is promise that the comparative analysis of linguistically 
conditioned elements of culture will put new meaning into 
the sociology of knowledge, and bring research in com- 
munications onto higher levels of abstraction. 

The most obvious substantive application of anthropology 
to complex societies arises from: the fact that the primitive 
and folk peoples whom anthropologists studied yesterday are 
becoming important and complex mass societies today. This 
transformation of Asian, African and Latin-American peoples 
is creating super-societies for villages once localized and 
relatively isolated, and rooted only in systems of primary 
interaction. Anyone for example, who spent the national 
election days of 1952 in Indian villages, saw “mass society” 
operating full scale. Such peoples will not be understood, 
nor their transitions well analyzed in terms familiar to 
analysts of Western society. Sociologists are familiar, for 


example, with the growth of nationalism, a mass phenomenon, 
but are unfamiliar with detribalization. These societies must 
be analyzed partly through working concepts not derivable 
from western experiences. Familiarity with these concepts, 
and with the actual data, lies principally within the literature 
of anthropology. In the unforecasted future of primitive and 
folk peoples on the road to modernization, the facts of kin 
structuring, complex supernaturalism and undifferentiated 
institutional systems, to mention a few, create conditioning 
forces unfamiliar to scholars of the western tradition. While 
in part this tends to make anthropology a regional sociology, 
it is in this part a sociology of regions using concepts gen- 
erally unfamiliar to American sociologists. The practical 
application of anthropology’s conceptual and_ substantive 
knowledge to sociological problems in underdeveloped regions 
is no dream. There are many examples in current literature. 

In regard to American society no doubt the best publicized 
efforts of anthropologists lie in the fields of “culture and 
personality studies” and so-called “applied anthropology.” 
According to a spokesman for the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology, that field is properly concerned with the descriptions 
of changes in human relations and the isolation of principles 
controlling them.!6 This domain seems to place applied 
anthropologists well within the polyglot camp of Marx, 
Spencer, Chapin, Ogburn, and Sorokin—scarcely a place most 
anthropologists would call home. The preoccupation some 
adherents of the school have had with industrial management 
has, at times, had the reactionary ring of Sumner, but their 
work has far less in common with the traditions of anthro- 
pology than with those of American sociology. Occasionally, 
one suspects that interactional sociology is about to be re- 
invented. In another realm, also called applied anthropology, 
the application of anthropological method and knowledge to 
practical programs pertaining to non-western peoples, the 
situation is different. However, this service contribution is 
unique to anthropologists chiefly because they understand the 
peoples involved, rather than from any true monopoly on the 
functional approach, which presumably would distinguish 
them from sociologists. 

In the personality-culture sphere it has been evident 
that advancement in cultural understanding could be made 
through the use of psychological instruments, especially 
projective testing. There has undoubtedly been some tendency 
for sociologists to pay more attention to the excesses of certain 
writers on national character than to the sober cultural 
researches of persons like Dubois, Hallowell, and Honigmann. 
Very few anthropologists actually view the diaper or the 
toilet paper trauma as determinative of cultural systems. 

The fact that studies of national character have falsified 
the complexity of mass societies does not mean that they will 
give way to adequate distributional analyses of personality 
types. From the non-psychological side, the strictly cultural 
approach, as embodied in Opler’s themes, might well be 
applied to complex societies as a happy substitute for the 


Mead-type of anti-scientific sensationalism. 


16. Editorial in Human Organization, 14, 2 (Summer, 1955), 2-3. 
Also in Eliot Chapple, “Applied Anthropology” in Kroeber and 
Others, Anthropology Today, op. cit., 819-831. 













































VII 


To those most critical of the applications of anthropology 
to mass society, this highly optimistic prognosis may appear 
to neglect a crucial matter. It is expected that a sociologist 
should point out that anthropological research techniques are 
adapted to societies which are the very antithesis of “mass.” 
Several sociologists have argued that anthropology had best 
stick to its primitive bands and villages, not because of 
theoretic frailty, but because of a research methodology 
designed for non-literate, non-historical, small and homo- 
geneous peoples. One scathing criticism of anthropological 
method, delivered by Jesse Bernard, found considerable 
provocation in the anthropological imperialism denoted by 
Kluckhohn’s Mirror For Man.'7 Anthropologists sometimes 
make unreasonable claims for their techniques, and stimulate 
equally extreme indictments. A few anthropologists appear to 
think that society is community writ large; that local groups 
are additive to a sum which is the societal macrocosm. Let it 
be noted, however, that this position is soundly corrected by 
other anthropologists. Sometime ago, in a book review, Tax 
pointed out the importance of the societal view in comple- 
mentation of the anthropologist’s view of the community.!® 
Steward has recently made similar distinctions in terms of 
levels of sociocultural integration.!9 A multiplicity of com- 
munity-level analyses simply does not add up to national 
social organization, and many phenomena of mass society are 
not visible to the researcher operating at the level of in- 
formants and direct observation. It is in this fact that the 
relevance of traditional anthropological techniques comes into 
serious question. And, there is no evidence that the utilization 
of psychological methods can provide a satisfactory escape 
from the dilemma. 

Granted that the traditional unstructured anthropological 
techniques are not adapted to the study of phenomena arising 
at the societal or national level, it is commonly held by 
anthropologists that their holistic approach to the community 
gives a special type of integrated understanding. This view 
has been oversold as a distinctive anthropological offering 
probably through ignorance of the work of sociologists. The 
pattern for analysis of American community organization was 
laid early in the century by James Mickell Williams and 
Franklin H. Giddings.2° When, in the thirties, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture instituted its community study programs 
under the leadership of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, sociologists and 
anthropologists participated virtually on an interchangeable 
basis. If anthropology has a distinctive contribution to make 
in this sphere it does not arise from its functionalism. It 


17. Letter to the Editor, American Anthropologist, 51 (1949), 671- 
677. Also see Robert Bierstedt, “The Limitations of Anthropological 
Methods in Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV, (1948) 
22-30. 


18. Sol Tax, review of Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Mexico, in 
American Anthropologist 51 (1949), 636-637. 


19. Steward, of. cit., Ch. 3. 


20. For an authoritative historical review of such studies see Carl 
C. Taylor, “Techniques of Community Study and Analysis as 
Applied to Modern Civilized Societies,” in Ralph Linton (ed.), The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis, New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1945, 416-441. 
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arises from certain methodological potentials and conceptual 
emphases not found in sociology, or at least not developed by 
many sociologists of this generation. In point of fact, however, 
in the very diffuse field of community studies in the United 
States, it is not clear what anthropologists have done that 
sociologists could not and would not have done under like 
circumstances. 

Sociology has been moving so rapidly toward rigidly 
structured instruments and quantitative analyses, that its own 
past in participant-observation and the use of informants and 
case histories is sometimes viewed as an outmoded stage in 
research development. Anthropologists have done far more 
to retain the non-quantitative techniques along with increasing 
sensitivity to quantitative methods. Furthermore, as sociolo- 
gists have widely neglected the unstructured devices in favor 
of “big research,” anthropologists have been developing them. 
It is ridiculous to assume that as societies become understand- 
able in terms of mass communication, public, and impersonal 
power structures, that these same societies are not also under- 
standable in terms of kinship groups, family units, cliques, 
clubs, factions, secret societies and neighborhoods. Further- 
more, many of the so-called mass phenomena are mediated 
through the informal community-level mechanisms. That the 
small approach is insufficient does not mean that the big 
approach is sufficient. 

Rather than view unstructured techniques as vestigal forms 
of research technology or at most preliminary devices in 
survey design, we must consider that in any society, regardless 
of massiveness, heterogeneity and impersonality, unstructured 
methods apply better to certain problems, certain groups, and 
certain expediencies of situation than structured. No one 
would wish to measure the extent of disagreement on a 
national issue by simple observation or even careful in- 
formant sampling. The very concept of public implied in this 
problem derives from interactional sociology and is not within 
the conceptual range of most cultural anthropologists. There 
are, however, many significant phases of modern society which 
conjoin the applicability of distinguished anthropological, i.e, 
cultural, concepts with the use of unstructured methods. 

There are several conditions under which unstructured tech- 
niques provide distinct power whether used by anthropologists 
or sociologists. When the terms of a research problem are 
diffuse and exploratory, the traditional methods of ethnogra- 
phy are of primary power even in mass society. Although 
some sociologists imply that science is built only upon precise 
hypotheses and the collection of only those data supporting 
or negating them, there are many areas regarding which we 
know too little to formulate serious hypotheses or make them 
operable. In rapidly changing societies this will always be 
true. Highly structured instruments could have had little 
utility to Whyte in approaching street corner society. General, 
and if one likes, holistic, comprehension of this little world 
is necessary for formulating meaningful hypotheses and 
certainly must precede the construction of operable structured 
instruments. Under unexplored conditions, survey methods 
can go no further than census taking. Visual observation, the 
use of informants, participation, case histories, are and will 
continue to be the research devices in little known spheres. In 
certain areas there has been a reversion by sociologists to little 
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structured approaches. Thus in such well researched fields 
as criminology, the behavior-system approach moves toward 
a functionalism with which anthropology is closely familiar, 
and the introduction of anthropological concepts might well 
give sound support to interactional ones. Needless to say, basic 
research in the normative and structural systems of kinship 
and other small groups offers direct transplantation of anthro- 
pological concepts and methods. 

In underdeveloped regions much of the heterogeneity in 
the new mass societies arises from regional and communal 
sub-cultures. This type of complexity spells the greater 
significance of research instruments which are not prefabri- 
cated. Treatment of such societies on mass survey bases will 
be procrustian unless preceding scholars have immersed them- 
selves in the fundamental facts of life of the disparate cultural 
groups being melted into interactional unities. Thus any 
analysis of contemporary caste transitions in India requires 
first of all diffuse, functional comprehension of regionally 
contrasting forms of community organization: sub-cultures 
within communities, and the regional-cultural variants of 
what is presumed to be a national institution. Hypotheses 
testing or even assessment of national trends in such a 
complex milieu are ridiculous pretensions, except on the 
foundation of research methods constantly subject to field 
modification. Even the very units for sampling can be deter- 
mined only on the basis of ethnologic techniques. Ultimately, 
to be sure, survey tools will discover undiscerned relationships 
and extend and qualify that which has been missed or mis- 
assessed by the naked-eye approach. Such wholly comple- 
mentary relations between “anthropological” and “sociologi- 
cal” techniques have been excellently shown in the works of a 
number of anthropologists and sociologists. With the com- 
plementation of ethnological material by statistical investiga- 
tion come leads requiring further unstructured investiga- 
tion. One great blank wall in survey research has been the 
failure to reintegrate results into the living community 
context. 

It cannot be said that ethnological techniques have been 
developed in recent years with anything like the rapidity of 
quantitative ones. They would be unexpected to have evolved 
rapidly since the elements of art and sensitivity form a conse- 
quential part of their effective use. Nonetheless there are 
suggestive developments. Some of these have arisen in attempts 


to systematize observational data.?! Ethnologists have also 
become increasingly aware of the problem of informant 
sampling. Recently the method of participant-intervention 
has been utilized and developed by Holmberg in simple 
societies but with direct methodological implication for 
experimental types of field research within complex societies.22 

In techniques, as in the concepts of culture, and in func- 
tional method, anthropology and sociology are at no point 
critically differentiated. If sociology is defined to include 
cultural sociology and anthropology to include social anthro- 
pology, all higher theoretical bases for disciplinary distinction 
are lost. The differences come back to disciplinary tradition 
and conceptual and technical emphasis. Since we are unlikely 
to reorganize our activities rationally without regard to such 
emotive terms as “anthropologist” and “sociologist,” let us 
then accept ourselves as students operating under the same 
overall theoretic plan. At the higher levels of abstraction our 
concepts must be mutual. At the middle range, the operating 
concepts subordinate to these are, and will no doubt continue 
to be, matters of some specialization between anthropologists 
and sociologists. The fact of a differing past in anthropology 
means also that an abundance of data are provided for the 
joint conceptual mills of the two disciplines. And out of the 
bag of techniques available to social scientists, it is fallacious 
to call some anthropological and others sociological. Tech- 
niques belong to the discipline whose concepts and substantive 
interest are served by them. Quantitative techniques can serve, 
and are increasingly serving, the interest of scholars of kin- 
ship, acculturation, and the folk-urban continuum. Equally 
false is it that non-quantitative ones can fail to serve scholars 
of racial integration, social status and mass communication. 
The real issue goes back to whether or not cultural anthro- 
pologists accept the position of an outright social science. 
Once this course is charted, the distinction between anthro- 
pology and sociology will survive only as traditional concep- 
tual interests are maintained within a common field of theory. 


21. See, for example, papers by Melville J. Herskovits, Sister M. 
Inez Hilger and Elizabeth Colson in Robert F. Spencer, (ed.), 
Method and Perspective in Anthropology, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1954. 


22. Allan R. Holmberg, “Participant Intervention in the Field,” 
Human Organization 14,1 (Spring, 1955) and “Adventures in Cul- 
ture Change,” in Robert F. Spencer (ed.) Method and Perspective 
in Anthropology, op. cit. 103-116. 
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Ralph Patrick* 


I 


Like Dr. Ryan, I too hesitate to speak for my profession. 
But I would like to record substantial agreement with the 
main points in Ryan’s stimulating paper: that anthropology 
and sociology complement and reinforce each other. And I 
would like to place my exclamation point beside Ryan’s 
insistence that modern mass society be viewed in the context 
of the total range of societal variation. This view offers, it 
seems to me, the only promise of a widely comparative science 
of society which will yield successively more accurate generali- 
zations about the nature of human social organization, rather 
than specific statements about the social organization of 
Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. In such a comparative frame 
of reference, anthropology and sociology can find their proper 
place in the search for generalizations about the nature of 
human culture and human social structure. 

Sociologists and anthropologists need each other in the 
pursuit of such a goal. Anthropology has the concrete data— 
and the ethnographies continue to accumulate too fast for 
even the most industrious professional to keep up with all 
of them. Acute indigestion has long been a professional disease 
of anthropology, and in the task of ordering our masses of 
data, we need the aid of the more conceptually developed 
sociology. Perhaps sociology needs to get its hands a bit 
dirtier in ethnographic fact, but anthropology certainly needs 
to move to higher levels of conceptual abstraction, to develop 
comparable categories for the collection and organization of 
data, and to develop conceptual schemes permitting the cross- 
cultural testing of hypotheses. 

I also agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Ryan’s argument 
that we do not have to choose between sociological and 
anthropological method. The extensive quantitative studies 
characteristic of modern sociology are of course essential to 
the anal,sis of mass society. But the intensive interviewing of 
informants and the use of participation-observation, hallmarks 
of anthropological method, are not out-moded in the study of 
complex human groups. It is not a matter of either/or, but 
both/and. Here again we can learn from each other; and 
some of our colleagues are. Some anthropologists are no 
longer bewildered by chi-square; and some people with trade- 


* Dr. Patrick is Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. This paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in Detroit, Michigan, September, 1956. 


union cards in sociology are making village studies outside the 
confines of Western civilization—Bryce Ryan, for instance. 


II 

Agreeing with Dr. Ryan is quite pleasant, as is the picture 
of fruitful cooperation between anthropology and sociology 
in solving the problems of modern mass society. But I would 
like also to bring up several points of divergence. In the first 
place—and this one may be put under the heading of carping 
considerations—Ryan makes frequent reference to anthro- 
pological methods as “‘unstructured.” He should know better. 
His own study of caste in Ceylon! made considerable use of 
anthropological methods. While these methods may be 
differently structured, they can hardly be called unstructured. 

In the second place, I feel that some of the statements in 
Dr. Ryan’s paper feed the misunderstanding which often 
divides our disciplines. I sometimes wonder how many of the 
darts that sociologists throw our way are thrown because the 
sociologists read mainly the papers that anthropologists write 
for the layman rather than for the professional. Margaret 
Mead is charged with “‘anti-scientific sensationalism.” Perhaps 
this charge could be documented by one of her short articles 
for the Ladies Home Journal. But not by her professional 
monographs on the Manus and the Arapesh.? These profes- 
sional publications meet the most rigorous standards of 
scientific workmanship. 

Ruth Benedict is said to have written “‘magnificent poetic 
works,” but not “science.” The reference is to Patterns of 
Culture, written for the educated layman and used in s0 
many college freshman courses; not to her prior papers for 
professional journals,? in which she worked out the ideas 
adumbrated in Patterns of Culture. 


1. Bryce Ryan, Caste in Modern Ceylon, New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1953. 


2. Margaret Mead, “Kinship in the Admiralty Islands,” American 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, 34 (1934) Pt. 
2, 181-358; and “The Mountain Arapesh,” loc. cit. I, 36 (1938) Pt. 
3, 139-349; II, 37 (1940) Pt. 3, 317-451; III and IV, 40 (1947) Pt. 3, 
163-419; V. 47 (1949) Pt. 3, 289-390. 


3. Ruth Benedict, “Psychological Types in the Cultures of the 
Southwest,” Proceedings of the Twenty-third International Congress 
of Americanists, New York, 1928, 572-581; and “Configurations of 
Culture in North America,” American Anthropologist, 34 (1932) 
1-27. 
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Clyde Kluckhohn’s Mirror for Man provides provocation 
for the charge of “anthropological imperialism.” Let me quote 
the first paragraph in Kluckhohn’s “Preface” to Mirror for 
Man: 


This book is intended for the layman, not for the 
carping professional. The latter is humbly begged to 
remember that if I had put in all the documentation he 
could wish, this book would have grown into several 
volumes. Had I entered all the qualifications and reserva- 
tions required in a technical study, the intelligent layman 
would stop before the end of the first chapter.4 


And in the third place, many anthropologists would assert 
—with Ryan—the desirability of an integrated approach to 
the problems which concern both disciplines. However, I 
think that most anthropologists would object to the terms of 
the “marriage,” “fusion,” or “merger” proposed by Ryan. On 
the one hand, in his general statements about problems of 
inter-disciplinary cooperation, Dr. Ryan asserts that he does 
not want to make anthropologists indistinguishable from 
sociologists. But on the other hand, when discussing more 
specific issues, he seems to insist that anthropology discard 
some of its most deeply-rooted ‘and fruitful problems and 
perspectives. For example, anthropology’s traditional concerns 
with biological variables—with man viewed as animal—are 
dismissed as “extraneous biological pretentions.” And he 
seems even more insistent that anthropology discard its 
historical and humanistic components in the interest of becom- 
ing fully and completely a “Social Science.” Anthropologists 
tend to resist such terms of a “marriage contract.” And not, 
I think because we are by nature more traditionalistic than 
sociologists. But rather because we believe that biological 
and historical variables are essential to the understanding of 
human social behavior. 


III 


The social anthropologist is primarily interested in man as 
culture-bearer, and in man as a member of social groups. But 
he must not forget that man is also an organism, and that 
human biology sets some of the limits on cultural variation, 
and some of the limits on variation in social structure. 


4. Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, Whittlesley House, New 
York, 1949, ix. 


Nor is the anthropologist willing to discard his deep 
interest in the history of cultures and societies. Human 
behavior is historically as well as situationally determined; 
and it is dangerous to treat history as an anachronism. To 
take an example from modern mass society, would we attempt 
to understand race relations in the American South without 
any reference to the Southern background of slavery, Civil 
War, and Reconstruction ? 

Again I favor the both/and, rather than the either/or. A 
socio-cultural science needs both the concrete, particularizing, 
historical approach; and the abstract, hypothesis-testing, ana- 
lytical approach. Each is necessary as a means to the other. 
Without ethnographies there would be no “stuff” for the 
testing of cross-cultural hypotheses and the forging of 
empirical generalizations. And without the generalizations 
which rest on tested hypotheses there would be no perspectives 
for organizing and synthesizing ethnographic data, except 
those based on “insight” and “intuition.” 

Now if our disciplines cannot agree on the terms of fusion, 
where do we go from here in our search for a joint approach 
to modern mass society? I feel that a fusion of the disciplines 
is neither likely nor desirable. But I also feel that we can 
meet fruitfully in our approach to certain common problems, 
and that the problems of modern mass society are among the 
most promising. As a model for thinking about these problems, 
we may take the one-way view experimental room familiar 
to researchers on the behavior of small groups. But in place 
of the single window which furnishes a perspective on the 
behavior, we have two windows providing two somewhat 
different, but complementary, perspectives on the same be- 
havior. Behind one window are investigators viewing behavior 
from the perspective of the concepts of “social structure” or 
“social organization.” From the other window, the behavior 
is viewed from the perspective of the concept of “culture.” 
Each perspective is useful, but each is partial; neither com- 
mands the “whole man.” Nor do the two perspectives together 
yield a view of the “whole” of human behavior. There must 
also be windows for the psychological, the biological, and the 
historical points of view. Perhaps the “picture window” 
commanding the whole of human behavior is emerging from 
synthesis of these partial perspectives. But it seems to me that 
a “fusion” of the disciplines of anthropology and sociology is 
at the present time premature. 





HUMAN 


ORGANIZATION 


News and Notes 


Our questionnaire indicates a widespread interest in news 
and notes on activities in applied anthropology. Below we 
note a few items we happen to have on hand. To build up 
an effective reporting system, may we ask you to let us know 
of the plans of yourself and your colleagues? 

Margaret Mead completed in June her year term as 
President of the World Federation for Mental Health. 
During the year 1957-58 she will be visiting professor of 
anthropology in the Department of Psychiatry, College of 
Medicine, University of Cincinnati. She will also deliver the 
Terry Lectures at Yale University on the general topic of 
“Religion in the Light of Science and Philosophy.” 

During the summer of 1957, Charles Wagley and Otto 
Klineberg of Columbia University (Depts. of Anthropology 
and of Psychology, respectively) are serving as consultants 
for UNESCO to the Brazilian Ministry of Education. 

Conrad Arensberg, Department of Anthropology, Colum- 
bia University, and Simon Marcsson, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, have received a grant from the Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences at Columbia for the 
preparation of a monograph dealing with problems of inno- 
vation and culture change in pre-industrial areas. This is an 
outgrowth of a joint seminar they have been conducting at 
Columbia. 

Wilton Dillon, formerly Director for the Clearinghouse 
for Research in Human Organization, is now research 
director for the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

Henry Dobyns has received a National Science Foundation 
Fellowship for research to be carried out primarily in Sonora, 
Mexico. He will be studying religious festivals in order to 
test a model for the field study of large scale social events. 

William F. Whyte (New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University) is conducting a 
field study of French-English relations within the Aluminum 
Company of Canada in Arvida, Quebec during the summer 
of 1957. Working with him will be André Bison and 
Alphonse Riverin of the Faculty of Commerce, Laval Uni- 


versity, and Robert Dealy of the Aluminum Company’ 
Personnel Department. | 

R. Lauriston Sharp is on sabbatical leave from Cornel] 
University and is in Thailand terminating a field study cons) 
cerned with the general problem of the human and social 
effects of modern technology. 
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Fashion (Reprinted from an article of 1904) 
—GerorG SIMMEL 


The Neighborhood Tavern and the Cocktail Lounge 
—Davip Gorrie, 


Youth and Popular Music 
—Joun Jounstone and Exvinvu Katz 


The Dialogue of Courtship in Popular Songs 
—Dona.tp Horton 


Interaction in Audience-Participation Shows 
—Donatp Horton and ANSELM SrrRauss 


Themes in Cosmetics and Grooming 
Murray Wax 


Also: 


The Natural History of Fads 
Rotr Meyersoun and Exvinu Karz 


A Bibliography of 200 Studies of Leisure 
Reve, Denney and Mary LEA MEYERSOHN 


Annual subscription to new subscribers (6 issues). .$5.00 
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